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| GROUND GRIPS 


eal A “CENTER BITE” 


— conducted under a wide range center of the pulling zone .. . take a 


of soil and weather conditions proved “Center Bite.” 
Besides giving Firestone Ground 


conclusively that Firestone Ground Grip ; 
Grips a “Center Bite,” connected trac- 


tires will give your tractors up to 16% more 
tion bars also insure better cleaning, 


pull on the drawbar. That’s because only 

connected, triple-braced traction bars... There are no broken-bar, trash-catching 
with their extra tread-bar length in the maneagy Aeaqete dies Popmralpene:: 
8 tires. The connected bars are stronger, 
too, because they are triple-braced. This 

\ = Eee, added strength increases tread life. 
Lyme + sth = - i These money- and time-saving fea- 
ak sa tures are responsible for today’s farm 
? preference for Firestone Ground Grips. 
And they are the reasons why it will 
pay you to have Firestone Ground Grips 
on your present tractors and to specify 
Ground Grips when you buy a new 


tractor. 


*Area in white shows the “Center Bite”’ traction zone, 
not found in other tires because of Firestone’s exclusive 
patent rights. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every 
y evening over NBC. 


Mr. Extra Traction represents 
the Extra Bar Length) that 
Peer §6FIRESTONE PUT THE FARM ON RUBBER 


TRACTOR TIRES 
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“9 facture of insecticides for agricultural and general pest 
round control. Naturally, then—as a major producer of DDT 
d trac as well—the Company has taken an early and continuous Accordingly, General Chemical offers a line of DDT 
aning. part in the intensive laboratory and field investigations of Spray and Dust Materials that are the result of broad 
chin : DDT. Out of this test work have come certain determina- laboratory and field research . . . and backed by the price- 
linea tions regarding physical forms, specific toxicities, and less experience gained during decades of close association 
onger compatibilities with other chemicals. with growers in providing their insecticide requirements. 
’ 
fe. me , 
« l GENICIDE-A For Combined Control GENITOX S50 50% DDT for Apples, ! 
farm of CODLING MOTH and MITES Contains 50% DDT+ milled Peaches, Grapes, etc. b. 
Sips, DDT-bearing Genicide is now offered to apple and pear ween copectatly wren one x — we nie a 
t will growers as the best combined control for codling moth and ture that is of ultra-fine particle size, is readily wettable and iH 
Grips mites, in line with healthy foliage and good fruit finish. The has shown no tendency to agglomerate in spray tanks, d) 
ip new product is known as Genicide-A, and combines DDT whether in very hard or very soft waters. Genitox S50 will i 
ecify with the basic organic chemical, Genicide, a development of cover fruit and foliage exceptionally well without excessive } 
new General Chemical Research. run-off. It may be used wherever DDT is suggested or rec- 4 
ee has A ap te of several years . ee ommended by Federal or State experiment stations. 4 
and has been orchard tested from coast to coast for contro . . . iN 
me a: of codling moth and mites. Recent work by experiment sta- aE _adaeanieees pee = ee ern - regres a ee f 
we tion investigators — utilizing Genicide in the DDT codling leaf hopper, green apple aphis and Japanese beetles. Ow : 
moth program—has proved the value of Genicide as a mite Peaches:—For control of Oriental fruit moth. On eastern- ; 
y control. This work has also shown that the use of DDT grown varieties of grapes:—For berry moth, leaf hopper, and t 


For almost half a century, General Chemical Com- 
y has been a leader in the development and manu- 
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alone in the codling moth spray program can result in severe 
build-up of mites and costly damage, from mid-season to 
harvest. 

Genicide-A is started in about the third first-brood cover 
spray inthe DDT codling moth program. It gives the grower 
a continuation of DDT protection, in addition protects 
against mite damage . . . and at the same time removes the 
fear of injury to foliage or fruit. Further, Genicide-A also 
provides control of Japanese beetle, leaf hoppers and green 
apple aphis. 

See your Orchard Brand dealer or write for particulars as 
to when and how to use Genicide-A for combined control of 
codling moth and mites. 


rose chafer. 

Genitox S50 has given good kill of certain other insects 
that attack fruits and vegetables and is under investigation 
for others. 

Genitox S50 is also the most economical form of DDT for 
spraying barns, cattle, food-processing plants, storage build- 
ings, bunk houses, etc., for control of flies, lice, bedbugs, 


roaches and stored-product insects. 
tTechnical Grade 


COMPATIBILITY: Genicide-A and Genitox $50 are compatible 
with all commonly-used copper and sulfur fungicides. 


GENITOX* D-50: A 50% DDT for prepara- 
tion of dusts. 


GENICOP* SPRAY POWDER: A combination of 
DDT and Neutral Copper with no inert tures. 
carrier or diluent. It is designed particu- - 
larly for potatoes, but will find uses on 
other crops. 

: 





v 
FOLLOW ADVICE OF LOCAL EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS: In the use of DDT insecticides, 
the grower should be guided by the advice 


GENICOP* DUST BASE: A finely milled, in- 
timately combined DDT-Neutral Copper 
Concentrate, containing no clay or other 
carrier. For making DDT-Copper dust mix- 


GENICOP* 3-6 DUST: Contains 3% DDT and 


6% Metallic Copper: primarily for the po- 
tato grower. 


GENIDUST* D-5 and D-3: Agricultural dusts 
of 5% and 3% DDT content respectively. 


GENITOL* EM-25 Barn and Mill Spray: An oil 
base 25% DDT emulsifiable spray. (For 
use with water.) 





GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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of Federal or State authorities . . . being 
sure to use only the DDT materials he 

ows can be relied upon for scientific and 
uniform compounding. 





Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta - Baltimore - Boston - Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Buffalo - Charlotte (N. C.) + Chicago + Cleveland + Denver + Detroit + Houston 
Kansas City - Los Angeles + Minneapolis - New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 
Providence (R. I.) + San Francisco - Seattle « St. Louis - Utiea (N. ¥.) + Wenatchee 
and Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited . Montreal . Toronte - Vancouver 






























“Trade Marks, General Chemical Company **Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Ga £04 Trucks have been farm favorites 
- for more than a quarter of a centw y 
—not only among farmers in the Mid-West, 
but clear across the nation. And every man W 10 
seriously farms for profit knows why! Ford Truck economy, reliability, simplicity and endura nce 
make these great trucks ideal for toughest farm service. Ford service—with repair parts and 
“know-how”’ available wherever you go—is another unsurpassed Ford advantage. The new Ford 
Trucks now being delivered are the best in Ford history. Besides the many advantages which 
Ford Truck owners have enjoyed for years, there are 32 important new engineering advz nces 
ments. These are designed to make Ford Trucks— ; 
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MORE ECONOMICAL, MORE RELIABLE, MORE ENDURING THAN EVER! | 


Choice of 2 great engines—the 100 H.P. V-8 or the 90 H.P. Six—new aluminum alloy cam-gro nd 
pistons for oil economy—new steel-cored Silvaloy rod bearings, more enduring than ever—n aM 
improvements in cooling, ignition, carburetion, ease of servicing. Why not call on your friendly 


Ford Dealer first chance you get, and tell l4 Oo ka D T RU "4 Y 
him you want all the facts? Get your order in! G 
MORE FORD TRUCKS ON THE ROAD ¢ ON MORE JOBS e FOR MORE GOOD REASC 
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ORTHOL- 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 

A delayed dormant application of 
ORTHOL-D strengthens the control of 
European Red Spider. In the early 
first broods of codling moth, it should 
be used as a _ contact insecticide. 
Pear psylla yield to ORTHOL-D 


ORTHOL- K 


REC. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Arsenicals and Black Leaf and 
Black Leaf 155” peer with 
ORTHOL-K to make a strong -control 
of codling moth throughout the later 
brood periods. 

ORTHOL-K is compatible with all 


sprays excepting those involving SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL 


sulfur. 
; gop COMPLETE 
YP 
CALIFORNIA — 


SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
RICHMOND, CAL. ELIZABETH, N.J. 
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Revolutionary Plowing Method 
_by OLIVER 
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Oliver! A name long famous in plowing, now announces for the first time a new plow and a new 
plowing method. Not based on new and untried theories, the new Oliver “TNT” does what experi- 
enced farmers and soil experts have long wanted a plow to do—and with tractors now in service. 
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What the “TNT” 
DOES 


The Oliver “TNT” turns the 
topsoil in the usual way but 
also breaks up the subsoil to an 
adjustable maximum of 4 inches 
of additional depth, and with 
only marginal mixing of the 
two layers. 7 


Breaks up plow 
pan 

Good-bye to plow pan which 
blocks growing roots. Water 
can penetrate deep into the 
subsoil to be stored for “dry 
spell” needs. “Run off’ is 
greatly decreased. ““TNT”’ 
helps you fight erosion. Air is 
admitted to the soil to permit 
greater plant food intake. 
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Gradually deepens 
topsoil 

High yield seed demands 
greater topsoil depth. With 
the “TNT” a slight amount 
of subsoil is mixed in the bot- 
tom margin of the topsoil 
where it becomes part of the 
humus layer. With “TNT,” 
you increase the production 
and value of your acres. 
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See your Oliver 
Dealer 


Tests have proved the bene- 
fits to land and crops with this 
new Oliver Plow. Oliver deal- 
ers will have only a few of the 
new ‘“‘TNT’s”’ in time for 
spring plowing. Call on your 

liver dealer to see and learn 
all about this revolutionary 
new plow—the Oliver “TNT.” 


The OLIVER Corporation, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
RE SRRSERRT o  T 





OLIVER 


“FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY 
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LETTERS TO 


Trees Won't Hold Fruit 


Dear Sir: 

We're turning to you for help. Dad set 
an orchard about six years ago and through 
careful tending, results have been excep- 
tionally good We have but one problem 
and it has us at the ropes end. 

Dad set out three German plum trees and 
since they have been bearing, two of them 
refuse to hold their fruit. The third has 
done very well and gives wonderful fruit. 
The two trees referred to are the ones we'd 
like to have help on. 

The fruit of these two trees, when about 
half developed, begins drying or shrinking 
at the stem and in a few days falls from the 
tree. There is no sign of rot or mold on 
the fruit. Can you tell us what this is and 
what remedy there is for such affections? 
Valparaiso, Indiana George Haluska 


Careful examination of your trees will 
probably show that the stems of the plums 
are affected and brown and dry as the fruit 
develops. We have seen this trouble nm 
England as well as in America. 

Try a weak bordeaux mixture (1 lb. to 
75 or 100 gals.) while fruits are small.— 


Editor. 


"Chocley" Crab Apples 


Dear Editor : 

I notice in your January 1946 issue that 
Mrs. T. C. Wilson of Louisville, Kentucky, 
writes and asks about the Chocolate crab 
apple. Its true name is Chocley—that’s 
what we used to label them and that’s what 
they were brought for. 

There are still lots of them at my old 
home. I would be glad to send Mrs. Wilson 
some cuttings and she can have them 
grafted. Or I will graft her several and 
send them to her. Of course, if I graft them 
for her she will have to wait about two 
years for them. 

The apple I refer to is a small long cho- 
colate colored red. It is very sweet and 
juicy and is a good keeper. We use it 
mostly for cider. 
Monroe, Virginia Donald S. Watts 

Thanks Grower Watts for your generous 
offer of crab apple cuttings of an old-time 
favorite —Ed. 


Cob Corn for Rabbits 


Dear Sir: 

Perhaps someone of your readers might 
be interested in our simple and easy method 
of preventing rabbit injury to our fruit 
trees, berry bushes and shrubbery. We sim- 
ply keep cob corn spread around in conven- 
lent places and have found that the rabbits 
Prefer the corn to bark. Just place the 
corn out a week or so before expected 
snow.time in early winter to give the rab- 
bits time to locate it. Last year, we neg- 
lected to start the corn early enough and 
the rabbits got to feeding on our rasp- 
berry bushes and shrubbery. As soon as 
the rabbits located the corn, they let the 
plants alone. 

We have been following this practice for 
several years now with good results every 
year. First, we tried placing wire guards 
around the plants and trees but snow 
drifted in higher than the wires. Then, we 
tried painting with a repellent paint. This 
took a lot of time to apply and was not too 
successful, The rabbits like alfalfa hay too 
and they will keep the small piles of hay un- 
covered even after quite heavy snow storms. 

moonlight nights, we have watched the 


THE EDITOR 


rabbits run between the corn piles and the 
hay. They don’t stop along the ‘way to 
browse on shrubbery. 
Our mice problem was taken care of 
by a pair of marsh hawks, aided by our 
dog, until someone shot the hawks. 
We find your magazine very interesting 
and educational. No fruit grower, no mat- 
ter how small, should be without it. 
Brooklyn, Michigan R. O. Avery 


Growers may want to file Mr. Avery's 
suggestion on the prevention of rabbit 
damage under “Things to try next winter” 
—and also make a mental note to start 
stocking up on a supply of corn—Ed. 


Too Close for Safety 


Dear Editor: 
We lost our orchard in the 1940 freeze 
and replanted at once, so have an orchard 
ot 1500 five-year-old apples, 300 peaches, 
7 acres in grapes, raspberries, etc. Our 
place has been considered the show place 
of the community with extensive land- 
scaping—evergreen trees and the like. We 
have been here 22 years and have good 
buildings kept up in first class shape. 

Our problem is a group of individuals 
who started an airport and flying school 
for civilians across the road from us. The 
runway is very close to our house and 
too close to the highway to be safe. We 
are in constant fear of a plane cracking up 
in our orchard, starting a fire and de- 
stroying everything. 

As you know, an orchard takes years 
to bear—it is not as if a plane crashed in 
a cornfield. The city of Omaha put through 
an ordinance last March, 1945, that this 
part where we are located cannot have any 
commercial business; but this airport got 
started the year before the ordinance went 
into effect. Are there any other fruit grow- 
ers who have been in such a plight? We 
have written to Washington, D. C., to 
Kansas City and our aeronautics inspector. 
They scold them for flying low over us, 
etc., but that is all that is done. Have we 
no rights to protect our health and prop- 
erty? This is a real hazard. 

Benson Station 
Omaha, Nebraska 


It would seem that Grower Andresen has 
tried just about everything to remedy his 
situation. Have any readers ever found 
themselves in similar circumstances?—Ed. 





Sophus B. Andresen 


Non-Bearing Apricot Tree 
Dear Sir: 

Just received my first copy of AMERI- 
CAN Fruir Grower and I enjoyed reading 
the Letters to the Editor. 

We have an apricot tree 7 years old that 
has never borne any fruit. We have been 
told that we should set another one near 
it; also have heard that if we drive rusty 
nails in the roots it will bear. What can 
we do to bring it into production? 
Urbana, Illinois Walter J. Matthews 


All commercial varieties of the apricot 
are self-fruitful, hence it should not be a 
pollination problem. However, practically 
all fruits benefit by some cross pollination 
and it might be worth trying. : 

There is nothing to the rusty nail idea. It 
will injure the tree to some extent which 
may encourage flowering but this is an un- 
wise method of trying to solve the problem. 

Fertilise with one-third pound of sulfate 
of ammonia for each year of the tree's age 








and spray according to recommendations of 
your experiment station—Ed. 































HARD-TO-GET-AT spaces are easily 
reached with the Handibelt—the 
all purpose incline, decline or horizon- 
tal portable belt conveyor. Its design 
allows the carrier belt to be horizontal 
at any height from 18 inches to 42 
inches. It can be used as a piler ele- 
vating from 10 inches to 6 feet 3 
inches or from 30 inches to 7 feet 6 
inches, or any angle or degree between 
those extremes. Either end may be 
raised or lowered. 

The Handibelt handles boxes, car- 
tons, crates, bags, and other packages 
up to 100 Ibs. The rubber covered belt 
is free of side rails—commodities wid- 
er than 14 inches may be carried. 

This flexible unit may be used as a 
piler, a horizontal conveyor, a connect- 
ing link between other conveyors, as a 
feeder conveyor. Any number of 
Handibelts can be placed in line to 
form a continuous conveyor to reach 
remote spaces. 

Weighs less than 500 Ibs.—easily 
wheeled about by one person. Equipped 
with 4% hp. motor—plug it into any 
ordinary lighting circuit. 

Get complete information today— 
write -for Handibelt Bulletin No. 
AFG-36. 

STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 


General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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CHUTES—PNEUMATIC TOBE SYSTEMS — 


ROLLER - BELT. SLAT- 
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e All that you’ve wanted and needed in a 
tractor for your orchard or grove is built into 
the McCormick-Deering Orchard and Grove 
Tractors. That’s why we say they’re “tai- 
lored” tractors—tailored to the fruit grower’s 
needs. 


A lot of research and experiment went 
into the development of these unique trac- 
tors. Take the power plant, for instance. You 
have a choice of either a high-compression 
straight gasoline engine or a gasoline-distil- 
late engine—for your convenience. 


The short turning-radius and differential 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


°*Tailored Tractors’’ for Fruit Growers 


steering brakes allow these tractors to oper- 
ate easily among the trees. Functional stream- 
lining protects the branches and fruit by 
letting them glide over smooth surfaces. Add 
to these advantages the low platform and 
tilt-back seat for “sit” or “stand” driving, 
plus simple, easy-to-operate controls, and 
you have a tractor that gives you maximum 
comfort and convenience. 


Visit your International Harvester dealer 
soon. Let him show you why McCormick- 
Deering C-4 and O-6 Tractors will mean 
greater efficiency for your grove. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


McCormick-Deering Orchard and Grove Tractors 
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How can you tell whether it is a 
plum or a prune? This question fre- 
quently arises during the course of a 
discussion of plums. To some the 
answer seems a sort of mystery, but 
really it isn’t. The idea is also preval- 
ent among some that prunes only 
grow in California or along the 
Pacific coast in this country and in 
Europe. They contend that the prunes 
of California are different from the 
plums grown in the Eastern states, 
that is, fundamentally different. 

The plum belongs to what our sci- 
entist friends call the genus Prunus. 
It isa member of the great rose fam- 
ily along with practically all of our 
other deciduous fruits grown com- 
mercially. The family is subdivided 
into several “genera” and the plum 
(or prune) fits into the one men- 
tioned above, Prunus. You might call 
this the plum’s family name because 
there are many different kinds of 
Prunus, each kind being termed a 
“species”. All stone fruits belong to 
this genus, Prunus. Obviously they 
are not all alike and each group of 
plants that is similar in certain char- 
acteristics is separated into a sep- 
arate catagory or “subgenus”, which 
may be subdivided into more detailed 
groupings. From the botanical view- 
point, the final name of a plant in- 
cludes first its genus name and second 
its species name. For example the 
European plum is given the name 
Prunus domestica; all names in tech- 
meal literature are written in Latin 
form. Each other type of plum has 
its species name placed after the 
genus name. Each genus may then be 
divided into subspecies and then 
further into varieties. depending upon 
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whether there are sufficient differ- 
ences in plant characters to warrant a 
separate grouping. Horticultural vari- 
eties, as Grand Duke and Reine 
Claude plums, do not possess separate 
Latin names and consequently are 
not botanical varieties. It is however 
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Mammoth Cardinal plum 
Photo by Stark Bros. 


the horticultural varieties in which 
fruit growers are interested. 

Now we shall go back to the ques- 
tion of determining whether a par- 
ticular plum is a plum or if it is a 
prune. Is there any botanical differ- 
ence between a plum and a prune? 
Are the trees members of different 

(Continued on page 43) 
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PROMISING PLUM 
VARIETIES 


By RICHARD WELLINGTON 


New York Experiment Station 


Tue plum is one of our most valu- 
able and widely grown fruits for it 
thrives in every state of the Union. 
This wide range of adaptation is due 
to the many varied species of the plum 
and to the readiness with which many 
of them intercross. Obviously in a 
brief paper on varieties it is impossible 
to cover the entire United States and 
therefore this article will be restricted 
mainly to the northeastern area, that 
is, the section east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Carolinas. 


The Asiatic types, known as the 
Japanese plums are generally highly 
aromatic and ripen early. To the Ori- 
ental they are considered superior to 
any other plum but to the Occidental 
they are judged inferior to the Euro- 
pean plum. The earliness and attrac- 
tiveness of the Japanese varieties, 
however, give them a place in our 
planting program. 


The hybrids between the Japanese 
and American types which have been 
developed by Hansen in South Dakota 
and the fruit breeders in Minnesota 
are much superior to the American 
types in size and quality, but so far 
have not made much headway where 
the Japanese and European plums 
can be grown. Possibly some of the 
better types, as the Underwood, Ka- 
hinta and Monitor may eventually 
find a place, especially for culinary 
uses. 

About 1870 the Japanese plums 
were introduced into America and for 
many years they received great pub- 
licity. In fact at one time they were 
over-planted and gave the plum in- 
dustry a serious set back. Due to the 
difficulty in translating Japanese 
names and to the introduction of the 
same variety under different names, 
great confusion existed for a long 
time in the nomenclature of the Japa- 
nese varieties. Luther Burbank made 
many importations and intercrossed 
many of the Japanese varieties. To 
him all growers of the Japanese plum 
are deeply indebted. 

The European plum which includes 
the prunes, Gages, Damsons, Mira- 
belles and many other types is by far 
the most important of them all. Un- 
fortunately very little breeding work 
has been carried on in this group and 
consequently most of the varieties that 
we now have originated from open- 
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pollinated seed. About 1790 Prince 
of Long Island sowed the seed from 
25 quarts of Green Gage plums and 
from this seed was obtained the Im- 
perial Gage, Red Gage, Yellow Gage 
and probably the Washington. Bur- 
bank produced the Miracle and Con- 
quest, small so-called seedless plums 
and similar to their parent Prunes 
sans noyau listed as early as 1628 by 
Le Lectier of France, and also the Gi- 
ant, Sugar Prune and Pearl. 

The New York Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station has grown only 1000 
seedlings and fruited about 600. From 
this small population were obtained 
the Stanley, Hall, Albion and Amer- 
ican Mirabelle. The success of this 
breeding work warrants a decided ex- 
tension of a breeding program. 

Fortunately for America, the Euro- 
pean varieties thrive in eastern states 
and the West Coast and therefore we 
have the benefit of hundreds of years 
of natural selection. Just how to list 
the promising varieties is a problem. 
For instance, they might be grouped 
according to species, suitability for 
commercial and home plantings, time 
of ripening, etc. Since comnaratively 
few of the hundreds of existing vari- 
eties will be mentioned. They are list- 
ed for the most part according to the 
time of ripening. 

Varieties 

Early Laxton. the earliest Europe- 
an variety, was obtained from Laxton 
Brothers, Bedford, England. Tree is 
small and spreading but highly pro- 
ductive. Fruit is medium in size, oval, 
yellow nearlv covered with red and 
has a thick lilac bloom. Flesh is yel- 
low, juicy, melting, sprightly and aro- 


Formosa, a handsome Japanese plum, beer; 
exceptionally large, well-flavored fruit, 


The French Damson plum is goining in 


popularity due to the large size of its fruit, 


The large, attractive and good quality f fe 
of Hall, a blue plum, brings a ready si 
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= oe werent markets. 
one of Burbank’s produc- 
: et proved to be the best of the 
a ‘early Japanese varieties. At Ge- 
Swva. N. Y., it usually ripens the last 

Fof July. Tree is vigorous and 

ive; fruit medium in size, 
c, medium red with a 
filac bloom; flesh yellowish tinged 
with red; juicy, tender. and stringy, 
subacid to sweet , quality good ; stone 
dinging. Desirable for the early mar- 
ket. Although partially self-fruitful, 
it is deemed advisable to interplant 
' with other Japanese varieties. 

Formosa, another of Burbank’s 
Japanese productions, is most attrac- 
tive and bears exceptionally large, 
handsome, well-flavored fruits. Tree 
has an upright-spreading habit and 
hears heayily every other year. Fruit 
ripens about ten days after that of 
Beauty. Shape of fruit is oval to 
slightly cordate; skin medium tough 
and thick greenish yellow nearly over- 
laid with red; flesh firm, juicy, melt- 
ing, light yellow, sweet with a pleas- 
ing flavor ; good ; stone slightly cling- 
ing. 

Sata Rosa, also originated by Bur- 
bank is proving to be one of the most 
profitable of the Japanese plums. It’s 
tree is large, vigorous, upright-spread- 
ing and prolific. Fruit ripens with or 

shortly after Formosa and averages 


© large and oblong—conic in shape. 


"Skin is medium in thickness, tough, 


te 
. 


Stanley is becoming a commercial plum. 


Beauty is an early rip- 
ening Japanese plum. 


‘The Shropshire 
Doamson is an old 
standard variety. 


” dark purplish crimson with a thin 
bloom ; flesh greenish amber with red- 


gaining in 
of its fruit, 


© dish tinge near skin, coarse, moderate- 


"ly tough, juicy, sweet, aromatic, good ; 


) stone clinging. Growers report fruit 


meets ready sale. 

California Blue, an attractive ,blue 
European plum ripens with Formosa, 
the exact time varying with the yield— 
the heavier the cron the later the rip- 
ening. Fruit is medium in size, round- 
ish, slightly tart and good. Recom- 


The Italian Prune holds first place among 
plums of the eastern United States. 
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Washington is a high- 
quality gage type plum. 


mended for starting the market. None 
of the very early plums should be 
planted extensively, unless one has a 
special market. 

Clyman, an European type that 
originated in California, ripens with 
or just before California Blue and 
although not quite as attractive should 
have a place among the early plums. 
Fruit is medium in size, oval, purplish- 
red, covered with thick bloom; flesh 
pale yellow, juicy, sweet, mild but 
pleasant ; good ; stone free. 

Oullins, a French variety, ripens 
about ten days later than Clyman and 
is the first of the Gage group to ripen. 
Tree is large, vigorous, open-topped 
and productive. Fruit medium in size ; 
skin thin, light yellow with thin 
bloom; flesh pale yellow, somewhat 
dry, firm, sweet, not high in flavor; 
good ; stone half-free to free. 

(Continued on page 26) 


Albion, proved to be a good shipping plum, 
is also promising as a very late fruit. 








PLUM PRODUCTION 


In The Pacific States 


By L. L. CLAYPOOL, 
University of California 


Tue Pacific states of California, (Below left) —Unpruned Senta Rosa plum 
tree 4 years from graft. (right) Same tree 


Idaho, Oregon and Washington ac- 
count for all of the commercial pro- 
duction of dried prunes and much the 
greater part of plums and prunes used 
as fresh fruit or going into cans. Fol- 
lowing World War I, there was an ac- 
celerated expansion of plum acreage 
especially in California where in 1924 
and 1925 nearly 240,000 acres were in 
plums and prunes. At present there 
are about 170,000 acres in California 
of which 140,000 acres are prunes. 
Present acreage figures are not avail- 
able for Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho, but from current production it 
is estimated that there are about 45,- 
000 acres in bearing. The only species 
of plums of commercial importance in 
the Pacific states are: (1) Prunus do- 
mestica—the European plum, and (2) 
Prunus salicina—the Japanese or Ori- 
ental plum. Much confusion exists in 
the relationship of plums and prunes. 
Actually the word prune designates 
those varieties of plums in which the 
sugar content is sufficiently high that 
they may be dried whole without fer- 
mentation at the pit. All prunes are 
varieties of the European plum spe- 
cies. 

Varieties of the European plum are 
well adapted to culture in all of the 
deciduous fruit growing regions of the 
West. However, the Oriental plum, 
while well adapted to the interior val- 


except that it has been pruned. Note heavy 
thinning out of wood on this variety. 
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ley and foothill regions of California, 
is not well suited to the extreme coast- 
al climate in California or in general 
to climatic conditions of Oregon, Ida- 
ho and Washington. This species, al- 


Irrigation of a prune orchard by flooding following a winter of low rainfall. 





















though being a vigorous grower and 
heavy producer, blooms very early 
making it subject to serious injury 
from late spring frosts. The trees of 
most varieties, also, are injured in 
unusually cold winters in the Pacific 
Northwest states. 

The purpose for which the fruit is 
produced will largely determine the lo- 
cation of production and the varieties 
that will be grown. Plums for fresh 
shipment are grown mainly in the in- 
terior valley and foothill regions 
where summer temperatures are high, 
such as in the Boise-Payette district 
in Idaho, the Yakima Valley in Wash- 
ington, the Milton-Freewater-Walla 
Walla district along the Oregon- 
Washington line, and the Sacramento- 
San Joaquin Valleys of California. 
Drying varieties are grown mainly 
closer to the coast where summer 
temperatures are lower favoring high 
quality of the dried product. The 
principal districts are the areas ad 
jacent to San Francisco Bay in Gk 
ifornia, the Willamette Valley @ 
Oregon, and Clark County in Wash- 
ington. 

California produces a succession of 
varieties of shipping plums extending 
over the season from June into Sep 
tember. In order of ripening the most — 
important varieties are Beatty” 
Tragedy, Santa Rosa, Duarte, Wide 7 
son, Kelsey and President. Santa R 
is increasing in popularity and now 
makes up nearly 50% of the non-beat-" 
(Continued on page 30) 4 
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Turre is no better way of learn- 
ing how to do a thing than to ob- 


serve someone who is proficient in 
that very procedure in which you 
ourself desire perfection. Our 
knowledge of fruit growing, as of 
any other subject, arises from. our 
own experiences plus those of others 
—written, verbal or otherwise. 
So it is with interest and enlight- 
enment that we turn our attention to 
plum growing by two prominent 
Ohio fruit growers, Hiram Burk- 
holder and Ben Davis, who have 
achieved a high degree of success in 
this venture. The diversified fruit 
plantings of these two growers lay 
for the most part in the sandy loam 
soils within the vicinity of Clyde, 
Ohio. This is a rich area in which 
fruits do exceptionally well when 
properly cared'for. The largest sour 
cherry plantings of Ohio are con- 
centrated in this general area. Many 
of the fruit farms, including the two 
with which we are concerned, are 
quite diversified, raising three or 
four kinds of tree fruits and a few 
are planted to small fruits, as well. 
Hiram Burkholder, eighty-three 
years young, is one of Ohio’s oldest 
active fruit growers, and without a 
doubt one of our leading authorities 
on plum varieties and their culture. 
His wealth of knowledge has come 
largely from his own experiences in 
growing well over a hundred differ- 
ent varieties of plums during his 
lifetime to the present, together with 
his keen observation of varieties cul- 





SUCCESS WITH 
PLUMS 


Presenting the Experiences of Two Ohio Growers 
with Plum Varieties and their Culture 


By ELDON BANTA 


MNT EN LIS? a 
Eighty-three-year-old Hiram Burkholder is 
one of Ohio’s oldest active fruit growers. 





tivated by other growers and experi- 
ment station men. His knowledge of 
varieties does not stop with plums, 
for he can speak intelligently, if not 
authoritatively, about varieties of 
every commercial tree fruit, grapes 
and many of the small and bush 
fruits. At one time or another Mr. 
Burkholder has grown a number of 
varieties of practically all the de- 
ciduous fruits on his farm just east 
of Clyde, Ohio. 

But plums have been more or less 
a speciality with Mr. Burkholder, 
and a profitable one too. His first 
experience with plums came in 1896 
when he leased an orchard of Lom- 
bards. The following year. 1897, he 


Extreme right — A view of the Davis plum orchard. 
11-year-old trees are of the Stanley prune variety. 


Below—Bunkhouse on the Ben Davis fruit form 
where fruit pickers are housed during the hor- 
vest season. Center—Ben Davis, Ohio fruit 
grower, who has thirty acres planted to plums. 

















































made his first planting of plums, 
largely to the Lombard variety. 
Then during the following years he 
planted and tested many varieties, 
always on the alert for an improved 
variety which could be placed under 
more extensive cultivation. Many 
more plums have been discarded 
from his plantings because of de- 
fects than have remained to become 
highly productive and _ profitable 
varieties. 

Even though his eighty-fourth 
year is creeping up on him, Mr. 
Burkholder is still planting plums 
and other tree fruits. What varieties 
is he planting, and why should he 
be planting them? That is the ob- 
vious question. His reply does not 
falter, nor is it filled with “ifs” and 
“ands.” There is to him one plum 
variety that tops all others at pres- 
ent, and that is the Stanley prune. 

Stanley trees begin bearing ex- 
ceedingly young, often when only 


two or three years of age. The tree 


itself is a vigorous grower and con- 
sistently productive. The fruits are 
large and attractively blue, mature 
well on the tree, handle easily and 
ship satisfactorily. Market demand 
is high for this variety in the East 
and housewives like it for canning. 

If there was to be a “Queen- of 
plum varieties,’ Mr. Burkholder 
would probably name _ /mperial 
Epineuse for the title in so far as 
flavor and quality are concerned. It 
is a very large plum of the prune 
type, but its dull purplish, unattrac- 
tive color masks the deliciousness of 
its flesh. The tree is a little late to 
come into bearing. 

For sale to the processing plant, 
Mr. Burkholder grows the Grand 
Duke variety. The tree is easily 
grown, comes into bearing young 
and bears consistently and abund- 
antly. One of its chief advantages is 
the adherence of the flesh to the pit, 
though not as tight as in certain 
other varieties. The flavor and qual- 
ity of the fruit are good and it has 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Citrus Staff Appointments 


An expanded citrus research pro- 

. ing the primary scaffold system —_— being inaugurated at the Gt 

APPLES , : thd , rus Experiment Station, Lake Alfred, 
; removed in June. At this time a rather ; ited for toy thee 100e : 

i Cg rip sage tee as provided for by the Legisla- 

SERISTEKSOry Sesection Of the three OF ture, according to Harcliaeeee 

four laterals required for the perma- director of the University of Florida 
Training the young non-bearing ment framework was made. In this Agricultural Experiment Stations. 

respect, deshooting was preferable to Director Mowry announced recent 


eles ee | WT (and of all other treatments. ly the appointment of three new staff 
phases members to work with Dr. A. F 


the Department of Horticulture of a Camp, vice-director in charge of the 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment trees were not appreciably less than Citrus Station. 


Training Young Apple Trees 





apple tree is an operation which F. H. 


The crotch angles of the deshooted 


Station, say demands knowledge of those of the trees headed to 32 inches Dr. James T. Griffiths has become 
how a tree grows, plus good judg- if the selection was delayed until the entomologist and Ernest P. De many 
ment. At the Ohio Experiment Sta- beginning of the third year. However, peter 4 plant ee me a The si 
ee , . to work especially on citrus decline the tr 
Noos -trai -. considerable difference in crotch ae 
tion at Wooster, a tree-training ex ac a Dr. Harold C. Beard has been named appea 
. . . = Y = > N Pe > “4 2 . . . . bd 
periment involving young trees of amgies exists between trees of the temporary chemist to initiate prelim separa 
Stayman Winesap, McIntosh, and Stayman Winesap, McIntosh, and De- inary research on citrus processing. In | 
Delicious is now in its sixth year. licious varieties, with Delicious pos- Massa 
The treatments include the heading sessing the smallest angle. Moreover, ay - di 
of the one-year-old whip at 44 inches _ this variety represents a special prob- PEARS : =m 
as compared with the conventional 32 Jem in tree training. In training a 
| Monarch of Pear Trees The « 


given variety no arbitrary rule can 
be uniformly applied, although it 


Gover 


inches practiced by the nurseryman. . 
; : 4 Fears that the end of the famous the Ge 


Heading as the greater height has not Endicott pear tree in Salem, Massa 
resulted in trees outstandingly supe- - chusetts might be near were allayed 
rior to those headed to 32 inches, al- provisions should be made for devel- in the spring of 1945 when the tree 


though theoretically such trees should oping a strong framework in apple burst into bloom at the beginning 
: its 313th year. 


” 


cott, 
was tl 


should be emphasized that all possible 





permit a superior spacing of the pri- varieties. Training the young tree 












ffold | I Otl is one of the most important single Wien Joho Endicott was Se 
4 r sc os - a 2c ‘ > Ss s > - . 
er ee ee eee ago a >" of Massachusetts he became much it G 
headed to 44 inches had the super- operations in establishing and main- terested in fruit farming, and he sett In | 
fluous shoots not desired for build- taining a profitable bearing orchard. to Dorchester, England, for a peat Comp 
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the time the tree arrived it 
was in a rather dried-up condition. 
But being carefully planted and 
watched over by the Governor, it sur- 
yived and has subsequently’ become 
the oldest fruit tree in America. 
Scientists have called it “one of 
the seven wonders of the world. Che 
UJ, §. Department of Agriculture calls 
it “the monarch of all pear trees in 
this country.” The fruit is the small, 
> weet, old-fashioned sugar pear vart- 
© ety. When Governor of Massachu- 
© tts, Calvin Coolidge, a descendant 
- of Governor Endicott, visited the 
" tree, he pronounced it the most re- 


tree. By 


) markable landmark in New England. 
© General Washington, Daniel Webster, 
' and Abraham Lincoln visited this 
© tree and ate of its fruit. Foon 

| When Governor Endicott died in 
© 1665 he committed this tree to his 
© daughter’s care, making special men- 
* tion of it in his will. The Endicott 
> estate has only once left the hands of 
» that family since then, and it has been 
| the pleasure of each succeeding heir 
to send samples of this tree's pears 
to many of our Presidents, and to 


Appalachian 
Western Ry, 


4 
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many members of European royalty. 
The soil has gradually collected 2bout 
the trunk until the two main branches 
appear to rise from the ground as 
Ir separate trees. 
cessing. In honor of this tree, the State of 
Massachusetts struck off 200 medals 
a for distribution in 1930. The reverse 
a of this medal shows the two trees, 
springing from a common rootstock. 
rees The obverse shows a fine bust of 
Governor Endicott. On this medal 


ie famous a 
1, Masse the Governor's name is spelled “Ende- 
~ allayed cott,” which would indicate that this 
1 the tree was the accepted form at that time. 
inning of 
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much itt Growing Quinces for Wine 

d he sent In 1934 after the Star Straw Cover 
ra peat 7 Company of Sandusky, Ohio, had 
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perfected a method of making quince 
wine, the owners of the company 
looked around for a source of quinces 
on the market and found that there 
weren't very many to be had from a 
comnercial standpoint. So there 
wasn't anything for the company to 
do but to enter the quince growing 
business if they wanted to continue 
making quince wine. 

Mr. William H. Hommel of this 
company reports that in 1934 they 
didn’t even have an idea of how long 
it would take for quince trees to bear. 
When the company began soliciting 



















The famous Endicott pear tree in Salem, 
Mass., a New England landmark, is known 
as the monarch of all pear trees in the U.S. 


the nurseries for quince trees, nurs- 
erymen said that they never heard of 
an order for ten quince trees—and it 
was only by signing contracts for at 
least one hundred trees at a time of 
each variety, did the Star Straw Cover 
Company succeed in getting nursery- 
men and growers to graft high-quality 
varieties of quinces for them. 

Now—twelve years later—the com- 
pany boasts of eight varieties of 
quinces. In 1945 they had between 
5000 and 5500 trees coming into bear- 
ing. 


















































The 1945 crop was very poor be- 
cause of the late frosts that killed 
many of the quinces, but Mr. Hom- 
mel believes that the outlook for 1946 
might be some 5000 bushels of the 
fruit. He says, “We find quinces very 
easy to grow but they need plenty of 
spraying in addition to two dormant 
sprays, one in November and one in 
February. If growers will do this 


they will have perfect quinces without 
any worms on the inside of them. We 
learned this after hard experience.” 
The emblem or trademark of the 
Star Straw Cover Company's quince 





This bell, which is used as the emblem of 
the Straw Cover Company’s quince wines, 
was brought to Sandusky, from England. 


wines is “La Cloche” which means in 
English “The Bell.” It appears on all 
the company’s bottles and is rem- 
iniscent of a “sec” that flourished in 
Sandusky in 1820. The bell, which 
is pictured on this page, was brought 
to Sandusky from England. 


. BERRIES 


Control of Gooseberry Diseases 
Diseases which heretofore have 
proved a limiting factor to gooseberry 
production in New York State, par- 
ticularly in the Hudson Valley, have 
yielded to a control program devel- 
oped in tests carried on by plant dis- 
ease specialists of the Experiment 
Station at Geneva, New York. 
Powdery mildew and leaf spot, gen- 
erally prevalent throughout the State, 
and rust which occurs in the Hudson 
Valley have been under investigation 
by the Station scientists since 1937 
in an effort to work out an economical 
yet efficient spray schedule for goose- 
berries. Earlier control measures 
proved costly in time and money and 
(Continued on page 29) 
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The stone clings. The flavor is 
rich, aromatic, to give an article alto. 
gether as choice as anyone could 
sire. Analyses show it to run as high 
as 20 per cent sugar. The average 2 
son who samples a soft, well-ripensd_ 
fruit of Imperial Epineuse remas. 
unbelievably on the choice delicgn 
that the plum can produce. Too fe 
people know a plum of quality, The 
lowly state to which this fruit has 
descended in popular esteem is large. 




















Whet the Imperial Epine- 
use lacks in color, being a 
plum of rather uninspiring 
purplish red, it makes up 
in its delicious flavor. 













For a prune-type plum of remark- 
able richness, flavor and quality, the 
Imperial Epineuse is hard to equal. It 
is an old French variety, having origi- 
nated as a chance seedling about 1870 
in an abandoned monastery near 
Clairac, in the Valley of Lot. This is 
the great prune district of France. 
From the home of its origin it bears 
the synonym Clairac Mammoth. In 
fact, it was first introduced to the 
United States under this name. 

In 1883, Felix Gillet of Nevada 
City, California, received the variety 
in a shipment of plum varieties from 
France. Three years later, John Rock 
of Niles, California, received the va- 
riety in a similar introduction of 
plums. 

In appearance the fruit has excel- 
lent size to recommend it. It is one 
of the largest plums in the prune 
group. The shape is slightly obovate, 
more oval than the French prune. 
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THE IMPERIAL 
EPINEUSE 


Approx 
PLUM OF QUALITY AND DISTINCTION oF 
By H. B. TUKEY, Michigan State College 












In color, however, it falls short, being 
a rather uninspiring purplish red with 
bronze tinge, darker on the sunny 
side, mottled, overspread with thick 
bloom. Nevertheless, the excellent 
quality of the fruit is so soon associ- 
ated with the characteristic appear- 
ance that it becomes a trademark of 
identification which the connoisseur of 
plums quickly. learns. 

The season of fruit ripening is 
rather late—mid-September in west- 
ern New York. In fact, the late sea- 
son of ripening makes Imperial 
Epineuse a questionable variety in re- 
gions of short growing season. In the 
more favored horticultural sections of 
the East. however, it will develop 
properly if given sufficient time on the 
tree. In the Pacific Northwest, this 
is no factor. 

The flesh of the fruit is greenish- 
yellow, somewhat fibrous, meaty, and 
sufficiently tender. The skin is thin. 

















ly due to the poor quality of the var 
eties offered to the consumer. With 
varieties like Imperial Epineuse to 
lead the way. a revival in the fresh 
plum industry could be expected. 
The tree of Imperial Epineuse is 
large, sturdy, vigorous, and spreading. 
Unfortunately, like so many choi 
varieties it is a little shy in bearing. 
Nevertheless, it is grown on the Pa 
cific Coast as one of the choice prunes, 
and some fruit is shipped to easter” 
markets as fresh fruit. Re 
For the East, Imperial Epineuse 87 
a variety that merits more attention. If 
it cannot make a place for itself mf 
commerce, it certainly has its place” 
with the increasing list of fruit fance 
ers who are looking for choice tefl 
of quality and distinction. In i 
class it can hold its own agaist ay 
comers. 
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LEAF 40 


has aided in obtaining quality 
fruit for more than a generation. 
Timely spraying with Black 





Record breaking demands 
continue for nicotine products 


Leaf 40 prevents deformed fruit 
and foliage, controls green and 
rosy aphids, bud moth and red ) ....We suggest that growers 


bug. Black Leaf 40 may be com- ‘ | conserve their nicotine supply 


. essential in protection of food. 


bined with all standard sprays, 
is effective and not harmful to 
buds and leaves. 


BLACK LEAF 155 


For codling moth cover sprays, use Black Leaf 155. Its non-caustic 
protection for foliage permits the manufacture 
of more food by the leaves, and matures fruits 
of larger sii Black Leaf 155 controls codling 
moth, aphids, leafhoppers, bud moth, leaf 


miners, pear psylla and grape berry moth. 
Insist on Original Factory Sealed Packages for Full Strength. 


for their most important protec- 
tive sprays of the growing season. 
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PRODUCTION OF 
MULCH MATERIAL 


By J. H. GOURLEY 


Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


Tue use of mulch about fruit trees 
as a definite and positive system of 
culture has gradually -grown during 
the past fifty years until today it is 
used extensively in many sections of 
the United States and Canada. It is 
really a very old practice although 
it never gained much of a foothold 
in commercial orchards until it was 
given special emphasis by F. P. Ver- 
gon of Ohio in the 1890s. 

The use of small, flat stones about 
fruit trees was practiced in England 
in the 1700s and from early times in 
parts of China. It’s another example 
of a good thing that has taken a long 
time to take hold. 

Its merits and its disadvantages 
have often been proclaimed and our 
purpose at this time is to call atten- 
tion to the most serious problems to 
its use, namely, securing a supply of 
suitable material for commercial 
plantings. 


Kinds of Material to Use 


Since the purpose of a mulch is to 
maintain a more or less permanent 
cover of the soil, it is obvious that 
one which is somewhat resistant to 
rapid decomposition has an advan- 
tage. Yet such a one contributes 
less nutrients to the soil than one 
which is relatively high in nitrogen 
and which decomposes rather quick- 
ly. Each type, then, has its advan- 
tages antl we compromise between 
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tne two extremes. 

A ligneous material like sawdust 
or wood shavings resists decay long- 
est and will conserve moisture satis- 
factorily. Neither have particularly 
increased acidity of the soil nor re- 
sulted in any other disadvantage 
which we have noted. It takes a tre- 
mendous lot of sawdust to mulch a 
large tree. It requires a large amount 
of water to thoroughly wet it 
through, and any additions of nutri- 
ents from its decomposition is very 
slow. Yet both of these materials 
are used as well as small branches 


By proper fertilization a large 
mulch material can be 
orchard. 






and other woody materials, It 
be an advantage if they coulg 
mixed with a portion of less jj . 
vegetation such as straw, 

alfalfa, etc. Then both hay, weeds 
could be secured. Tages 

Some grasses are much more |j 
neous than others, such as stray, 
orchard grass, canary grass, sudan 
grass, and others. They well serve 
the objects sought. 

Then there is the material which js 
high in cellulose which decomposes 
much quicker, such as clovers al. 
falfa, blue grass, and soy bean | 
These materials will supply rather 
large quantities of nitrogen, potas 
sium, some phosphorus, boron, gb 
cium, magnesium and others, The 
greener they are when cut the mop 
readily they decompose and the mor 
nutrients they supply. 

In a young orchard rye will 
duce a large quantity of mulch m 
terial and is often used provided the 
trees are well fertilized and the re 






















































is not grown close to the tree. Ge. 
man or Golden millet is low in nit. 
gen and is a good mulch material 
Timothy and clover mixture gives, 





Above is a well mulched orchard showing 
the vigorous condition of the fruit trem 


good nitrogen balance. In general if 
the material contains more than 
percent of nitrogen it will add this 
element to the soil and if less thet 
that, it will utilize the nitrogen 
ready present. 3 
Ladino clover may be seeded i 
with a blue grass sod in August. 
sod must first be disked. In mal) 
sections of the Central West Dit 
grass eventually takes the land 
(Continued on page 38) 
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| A er ge leveling crank on tractor tilts or 
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Wat Pom erguson System, you can level or 
tilt implements in motion. 
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while moving. With System, 
hydraulic finger tip control justs angle of 
discs at will, without stopping. 





with the FERGUSON SYSTEM the tractor 
automatically changes its weight to suit the job 









One advantage of the Ferguson System that interests every farmer is the 
way the tractor automatically adjusts its weight to fit the work. 

For example, instead of using heavy built-in weight, the Ferguson 
System provides traction by carrying the plow as well as simply pulling it. 
Thus, the implement’s weight, its downward suck, and the weight of 
soil on the plow bottoms all transfer weight to the tractor’s rear wheels 
—as indicated by the curved arrows in the above picture. . 

At the same time, through the Ferguson System of 3-point linkage, 
a strong, forward-slanting thrust is exerted that holds the front wheels 
down, too—as shown by the long arrow. Heavy going merely increases 
these natural forces, adjusting the traction to suit the job, instantly 
and automatically. 

The other pictures show a few more of the many advantages of the 
Ferguson System that we would like to demonstrate for you. Ten min- 
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Ask your friendly FERGUSON DEALER 
a demoasiration on your farm 



















HARRY FERGUSON, INC., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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ABOUT THIS APPLE 


Dear Farud— 


Isn't the above apple a pippin’ Frankly, 
wouldn't you be proud to produce beauties 
like it in your orchard this year? Hundreds 
of other growers will—with our help, so 
why not you? 


There’s no secret to it. You can grow ‘em 
just as fancy—and profitable—if your codling 
moth spray program includes the combina. 
tion of Sherwin-Williams products we want 
to tell you about in this open letter. 





Don't take chances on your Arsenate of Lead 
since it still is the basis of an effective codling 
moth control program. Use only the best. 
S-W Arsenate of Lead, for example, tests 
98% pure Arsenate of Lead, 2% higher in 
content than some other Arsenates of Lead. 


You get heaviest deposit from_S-W Arsenate 
of Lead because it does not contain a defloc- 
culating agent, which if present, would cut 
efficiency by reducing deposit on sprayed 
fruit. And since this deposit contains not 
less than 30% arsenious oxide and a mini- 
mum of water soluble arsenic, maximum 
moth control results. 





But even S-W Arsenate of Lead can’t do the 
best job alone. Add S-W Spralastic to it and 
you get a plus efficiency. 


Spralastic—the most efficient spreader and 
sticker ever developed—actually causes three 
to four times more Arsenate of Lead to 
remain on the fruit. It does this by increas- 
ing adhesive and spreading properties of 
the Arsenate of Lead particles, and by elimi- 
nating wasteful run-off. The resulting deposit 
is uniformly heavy, yet easily removed in 
the standard washing process. 





Arsenical injury from this extra heavy de- 
posit? Not a chance in a tankful, if you use 
another Sherwin-Williams plus product, 
Safe-N-Lead. It actually does what lime fails 
to do—prevents foliage “burn.” 


Safe-N-Lead is a prepared, dry zinc com- 
pound that neutralizes the water soluble 


arsenic in Arsenate of Lead, thus preventing 
foliage injury. It is the only satisfaciy 
safening agent you can buy. Growers every 
where will tell you that the zinc in Safely. 
Lead actually stimulates the growth of tic, 
healthy blue-green foliage. 





Since DDT now has a definite place in the 
control of codling moth, Sherwin-Williams 
also offers 50% DDT Powder in wettabk 
form for inclusion in your spray program 


In this S-W product vou have assurance thi 
the DDT has the right particle size, thai 
suspends properly in the spray tank al 
therefore gives heavy and uniform coatity 
when sprayed on apples. 


Write us for the very latest research inform 
tion on the-use of S-W 50% DDT Powdet 
in your 1946 codling moth control prograit 


A orreari (tba 
any adel 







SHERWIN-WILLIAMS SPRAY MATERIALS 


INSECTICIDE DIVISION 


101 Prospect Ave., N. W. ° 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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A.P.S. CONVENTION, 1905 


By T. J. TALBERT 
Member, Board of Managers 


BevievING that the members of 
the Society will be interested in some 
of the work of the organization in 
the past, the following, including the 
picture reproduced, is quoted from 
the 48th Annual Report of the Horti- 
cultural Society of Missouri, 1905: 

At the twenty-ninth biennial ses- 
sion of the American. Pomological 
Society, Kansas City, September 19- 
21, 1905, delegates and visitors were 
present from Canada to Mexico and 
from New England to far beyond the 
Rocky mountains. 

After the call to order by Secretary 
John Craig, C. L. Watrous of Des 
Moines, Ia., was selected to preside. 
A gavel made from a limb of one 
of the near trees grown by Marshall 
P. Wilder, father of the Society, and 
sent by him to the Kansas Horticul- 
tural Society, was presented to the 
organization by W. H. Barnes, secre- 
tary of the Kansas organization, for 
use during the session. 

The banquet rooms of the Coates 
House were beautifully decorated 
with.ferns and palms. More than 
two hundred delegates and members 
were present, representing a wide 
scope of country. Some 1,600 or 
more plates of fine fruit were exhibit- 
ed, some from New York, from Ala- 
bama, Florida, New Mexico, Utab, 
Washington and Michigan, with most 
of the states lying in between helping 
to make up the fine show. Missouri 
had apples on the tables in fine condi- 
tion from the crops of 1903 and 1904, 
which had been shown at the World’s 
Fair, again at State meeting in Neosho 
and held till present time, a valuable 
demonstration in the possibilities of 
cold storage. 

The following officers were elected : 
President, L. A. Goodman, Kansas 
City ; Vice-President, T. V. Munson, 

uson, Texas; Secretary, John 
Craig, Ithaca, N. Y.; Treasurer, L. 


ui. Taft, Agricultural College, Mich. 
» The American Pomological Soci- 


ty, which held its convention in 
ansas City, Mo., September 19-21, 
“9, ended its labors with a delight- 
i trip down into the land of the big 
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red apple, the home of the luscious 
peach, the country which lies be- 
low, alongside and athwart the green- 
topped Ozarks. 

At the close of the last session, 
Thursday night, September 21, a 
party of sixty-three took themselves 
and their suit cases to the Wyandotte 
street station, boarded two special 
Pullman cars and set up their Lares 
and Penates for a week’s stay. 

They were a jolly crowd, these 
fruit men, and as soon as they forgot 
that they were professors in agricul- 
tural schools and came down to earth 
they were the best of their kind. 

From eighteen different states they 
had gathered in Kansas City to learn 
what others of their kind had done 
and to tell these others what they had 
accomplished. 

These men were of all sorts and 
conditions; big and little, tall and 
short, rotund and lithe, quiet and 
fun loving, dignified and pranky. 

There were men who made them- 
selves felt at every stopping place and 
others who stood back and drank in 
all they heard. 

There was tall Craig from Ithaca, 
N. Y., a Canadian, whose lucky star 
brought him to this country, and set 





American Pomological Society Meet- 


ing at Kanses City, Missouri, September 19-21, 1905. 





him teaching in Cornell University; 
there was Hansen of South Dakota, 
whose great store of learning was 
disseminated with a quaint trace of 
his native tongue; there was Dutcher 
of Warrensburg, Mo., who beat the 
Dutch at telling fishing stories; there 
was Macomb of Lawrence, Kan., 
whose dissertations on books and lit- 
erature made one feel ashamed of 
himself, because he had not read big- 
ger and better; Gano of Parkville, 
the man who made the Gano apple 
a thing of beauty; Wragg of Des 
Moines, [a., who lived up to his name 
whenever there was a talk on hand; 
J. C. Whitten, Head Department of 
Horticulture, University of Missouri, 
a scholar and a gentleman; Hutt of 
Washington, D. C., the Beau Brum- 
mel of the crowd ; Holsinger of Rose- 
dale, Kan., who, if he ever loses out 
on fruit growing, can take to vaude- 
ville, Beach of Ames, Ia., quiet and 
thoughtful; Brusse of Amsterdam, 
Holland, big and smileless; Burton 
of Mitchell, Ind., whom everyone 
loved for his gentleness; Elliott of 
Minneapolis, who got a very bad eye 
in an accident and never complained ; 
Adams of Kansas City, Mo., the 
seedman who won't take his cap off to 
any man on earth when it comes to 
driving down Arkansas’ rocky hills;- 
Garcia of New Mexico, with midnight 
eyes and quiet voice; Watrous of 
Des Moines, who does not approve 
of new women ; Kirkpatrick of Texas, 
who said so many nice things to the 
women of the party that they all loved 
him to death; Butterfield of Lee’s 
Summit, a tall, lean and hungry look- 
ing Cassius; Evans, pere, of Kansas 
City, Mo., who is the father of the 
Olden fruit farm, and Evans, fil, who 
lives on the crest of the Ozarks at 
Mountain Grove, Mo., and who can 
play the pianola to beat the band; 
Lowmiller of Parkville, whose de- 
licious fruit was to be had for the 

(Continued on page 40) 
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CALIFORNIA—The Williams Ranch, 
Goleta, California, near Santa Barbara, 
originated a novel plan at Christmas, de- 
signed to sell a lot of fruit from the ranch. 
This ranch grows oranges, lemons, grape- 
fruit, persimmons, limes and avocados, 
which were packed in field hampers, 
“Christmassy style,” and advertised in the 
newspapers to be delivered to any point in 
the United States at about $10 per hamper. 
There was an immediate demand and hun- 
dreds of the hampers were sold, going to 
all parts of the country. 

The rancher offered his  fruit-pack 
through many high-type grocery firms in 
Santa Barbara, and the Harvey Restaurant 
in the Union Station of Los Angeles. All 
of the sales people declared the plan a great 
success and the Williams people plan an- 
other campaign next Christmas. This was 
the first time such an idea was carried out 
by California packers. 

Reports from receivers indicate that the 
fruit arrived in splendid condition. It was 
Mr. Williams purpose to send only the 
fancy grades in his hampers. The plan 
proved that ranchers, not identified with 
nationwide distributors, could move fruits 
in this unique manner with a profit to them- 
selves, especially at the season for Christ- 
mas giving.—C. C. Evans, Santa Barbara. 


ILLINOIS—The Southern Illinois Horti- 
cultural Society had their annual meeting 
January 2Ist and 22nd with the largest 
attendance they have ever had. Two hun- 


‘ dred fifty people were present at their ses- 


sions which were held at the Southern 
Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, 
Illinois. 

Growers are all optimistic about another 
good fruit crop with possibly less peaches. 
Prospects for a fruit crop over the state 
as a whole look pretty good.—C. C. Mast, 
Sec’y, Illinois State Horticultural Society, 
Quincy. 


IOWA—Present indications point to a 
good apple crop in 1946. Most apples are 
full of fruit buds, however, there were some 
orchards last year where scab had so de- 
foliated the trees that fruit bud formation 
was retarded. 

Two two-day Fruit Schools were held in 
January at Council Bluffs, the Council 
Bluffs Grape Growers’ Association co- 
operating with the Farm Bureau and Ex- 
tension Service, held an excellent series of 
meetings. A somewhat similar school was 
held at Burlington which was attended by 
most of the commercial fruit growers in 
southeastern Iowa. 

If inquiries are any indication, many 
Iowa fruit growers will try DDT for the 
control of codling moth this coming season. 
—H. E. Nichols, Assistant Extension 
Horticulturist, Lowa State College, Ames. 


MAINE—The Fifth Agricultural Trades 
Show was held in Lewiston Armory on 
January 22, 23, and 24. Program meetings 
were held by Maine Pomological Society, 
Maine Vegetable Growers, Maine State 
Florists Association, and in other branches 
of agriculture. Fruit and flower exhibits 
were strictly limited; exhibits of machinery 
and other equipment and supplies were 
extensive. 
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Wilson M. Morse of Waterford was 
elected President of the Pomological So- 
ciety, succeeding L. K. Lee. Rockwood N. 
Berry of Berry Hill Orchard Co., Liver- 
more Falls, was elected Secretary and 
Donald C. Prince of Turner, Treasurer. 
In appreciation of the long efficient and 
devoted services of E. L. White and T. E. 
Chase as secretary and treasurer, they and 
their wives were entertained as guests of 
honor at a noon-day luncheon at Winter 
House, Auburn. 

Dr. J. G. Horsfall of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, addressed the fruit men on the 
new fungicides and their possibilities in 
orchards and did a fine job of showing how 
the scientist proceeds to find and test 
chemical substances which should be able 
to kill spores. John Lyman, orchardist of 
Middlefield, Connecticut, undertook a look 
into the immediate future of the apple in- 
dustry. Dr. F. H. Lathrop of Orono dis- 
cussed new insecticides as to their possi- 
bilities in orchard insect control. Mr. 
Morse led a round table discussion and 
A. K. Gardner led a panel on planting and 
caring for a young apple orchard. 

Miss Louisa Douvielle, 19, of Gray, was 
chosen Apple Annie for 1946. The Maine 
Apple Committee promotes this activity and 
the judges were E. Carroll Bean, Master 
of the Maine State Grange; Everett 
Greaton, executive secretary, Maine De- 
velopment Commission and A. K. Gardner, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 

The meetings throughout were marked by 
a spirit of optimism and the view seemed 
to prevail that orcharding in Maine is a 
good business and that some expansion of 
orchards is in order, provided only that the 
prospective operator is deeply, intelligently 
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interested and will plant on good soil 
location.—J. _ Waring, Professor 
Horticulture, University of Maine, Orona, e 


WASHINGTON—The Yakima district 
horticultural meeting was held in Yak 
on January 17 and 18. This proved to be 
a very interesting meeting. Growers showed 
showed unusual interest in the Papers by 
Dr. S. C. Vandecaveye, Dr. A. H. Thomp- 
son, William J. O’Neill, Dr. L. P. Bat} 
Wm. A. Luce and E. J. Newcomer. 

Dr. Vandecaveye, in a very simple man. 
ner, explained the make up of fruit soils 
Special attention was given to depth of 
soil, its general type, and the fertilizer needs. 
of fruit trees. In this area where the soily 
are on the alkaline side, there has beeng 
tendency on the part of some growers 
believe that sulphur is needed to aci 
the soil. Dr. Vandecaveye pointed out 
where ammonium sulphate is used in 
usual fertilizer program, the sulphur ne 
are amply taken care of. 

Dr. Thompson pointed out that ap 
thinning chemicals can be used to reduge” 
the cost of thinning. He cautioned growers, 
however, in using these materials, saying” 
that it is safer to do part of the thinning 
with chemicals and finish the job by 
than to try to do a complete job with 
chemicals. 

Mr. O'Neill pointed out that DDT has 
not been satisfactory for controlling codling 
moth on apples and pears in this region, 
DDT does control codling moth but its use 
permits apple woolly aphis and mites to 
build up. 

Wm. A. Luce led a very interesting dis- 
cussion on the use of zinc sulphate in con 

(Continued on page 34) 





carbonate) under field conditions. 


the excess lime. 


solution. 





LESSONS IN ORCHARD CHEMISTRY 


By E. D. WITMAN, Research Associate 
Ohio State University Research Foundation 
BORDEAUX MIXTURE 


The fungicidal activity of bordeaux mixture was discovered in France it is said as 
the result of an “accident.” Today we can explain its behavior from the standpoint that 
copper compounds are generally fungicidal. So also are silvery mercury and gold; but 
copper is the most economical and safest to use. 

Copper sulfate itself is a very good fungicide; but it is soluble in water and cannot 
be used on plants without severe injury. To overcome this disadvantage, lime is added 
to copper sulfate and the bordeaux-complex is formed, insoluble in water, and very 
effective as a fungicide. In order to insure that all the “soluble copper" is precipitated, | 
an excess of lime is used. Theoretically a pound of copper sulfate requires only one-third | 
pound of hydrated lime to precipitate all the soluble copper; but generally equal 
amounts are recommended. The excess lime is quickly changed to limestone (calcium 


Chemists are not quite certain of the exact nature of the bordeaux-complex. It is 
best described as a mixture of basic copper sulfates. Undoubtedly, the excess lime 
further reacts with the basic copper sulfates to form unstable compounds. 

The manner in which bordeaux mixture is prepared affects its chemical, physical, 
fungicidal and insecticidal properties to only a slight extent. Bordeaux, being form q 
just before use, has very good "sticking" properties. It is also a fairly good “safener 
for the arsenical insecticides. It has some adverse effects on plants, chiefly due to the 
excess lime. Too, most of the incompatibilities of bordeaux are due to the presence 0 


Ammoniacal coppers may be regarded as a relative of bordeaux mixture. They are 
made by adding an excess of ammonia to copper sulfate. In this case, however, the 
excess ammonia dissolves the basic copper ‘sulfates, forming a beautiful blue-purple 
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F Ask Gl G.I. Joe about 
GMC Army ‘WorKHORSE ENGINES 


If you want to know about the power and performance of GMC 
military trucks just ask G.I. Joe! He’s seen GMCs perform dozens 
of difficult duties with the different branches of the “Service.” 
He’s watched GMCs pull heavy loads through some of the toughest 
going that cargo vehicles were ever asked to tackle. 


THE TRUCK OF VALUE | 


G.1. Joe has heard Army truck drivers and maintenance men 
praise the stamina and dependability of GMC’s “270” engine. He 
knows this praise and the phrase “Army’s Workhorse” are well 
deserved because he’s seen GMC power proved on every front. 


The GMC you own... or the one you buy, in any model or 
chassis type from 1 to 20 tons ...can be looked to for compar- 
able rugged, dependable performance because its engine is of the 
same basic design as that which powered “the Army’s Workhorse.” 


a C © GASOLINE ¢ DIESEL 


TRUCKS 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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HELP YOURSELF 10 BETR 
Du Pont 


Control Insects 
Check Disease 
Kill Weeds 
arvest Drop 
Improve Quality 
Increase Yields 


Stop Pre-H 


You'll have more profit and less worry when you have the complete protection of 
Du Pont Pest Control Products. For the protection of practically every crop, Du Pont 
offers you a product that’s laboratory developed, field tested and prepared for convenient 
use—packaged for both small growers and large producers. 


DEENATE DDT 


TRADE MARK 


insecticide 





Here is DDT especially prepared for farm use. Effec- 
tively control many insect pests on fruits, vegetables, 
field crops, and livestock, as well as insects in farm 
buildings. Du Pont “DEENATE” DDT insecticide is 
prepared in 5 different forms. Your Du Pont dealer 
will help you pick the one you need for best results— 
easier application—and long-lasting effect. 





This new, “selective” weed killer kills many weeds 
* in pastures, lawns and fields when properly used. 
Effectively kills annual morning glory, bull thistle, 
giant and common ragweed, mustards (all species), 
annual sow thistle, sumac, locust, dandelions, chick 
weed and many other common farm weeds. Tests 
also show promise for control of bind weed. See your 
local agricultural authorities for recommended use. 









KRENITE 


TRADE MARK 


Dinitro Spray 


An effective, water-soluble Dinitro spray for orchard 
crops, small fruits and ornamentals. Both a fung: 
cide and insecticide for a number of diseases and 
insects; also effective as early ground cover spray 
fot scab control. 


FERMATE 


Fungicide 


A non-caustic fungicide, non-russeting on apples 
and pears. Favored by many growers for use on ap- 
ples, pears, cherries, cranberries, celery, tomatoes, 
beans and other crops. Effective against many dis 
eases and safe on a wide range of plants. Use asa 








spray or dust. Compatible with most insecticides. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
.-»- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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ZERLATE 


TRADE MARK 


Fungicide 











Outstanding control for early blight of potatoes as 
well as diseases of tomatoes, celery, beans and other 


a vegetables. Also for control of brown rot on peaches. 


Combined with ‘“‘DEENATE” DDT, it makes an un- 
usually effective disezse and insect control. 


AMMATE 


Weed Killer 


Still the outstanding weed killer for poison ivy, 
poison oak, choke cherry and many other woody 
perennials. Also excellent for clearing fence rows 
and second growth. 


PARMONE 


TRADE MARK 


rop Inhibitor 






Fruit D 


Controls pre-harvest drop. Gives apples and pears 
time for development of maximum color, quality 
and size. Cuts spot picking and cull losses. Available 


» for dust, water or oil applications. 


u Pont PEST CONTROL PRODUCTS === 


OTHER AIDS FOR BETTER FARMING 


INSECTICIDES 


*GRASSELLI Lead Arsenate *PARAPONT 
*NUREXFORM Lead Arsenate Calcium Arsenate 
Basic Lead Arsenate Rotenone 


Paris Green 


OIL SPRAYS 
FUNGICIDES 








Flotation Sulfur Paste 
Copper Sulfate (monohydrated) 


*SULFORON 
*SULFORON X 


COPPER-A Compound Copper Sulfate (blue vitriol) 
Lime Sulfur 


Bordeaux Mixture 






OTHER SPRAY MATERIALS 





Special Dust Mixtures— Du Pont Spreader-Sticker 





PHENOTHIAZINE LIVESTOCK WORM REMOVER 


Kills more kinds of worms in more kinds of livestock 
than any other known drug. Du Pont Phenothiazine is 
now available in worm remedies of many well-known 
manufacturers. 





AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


Trained Du Pont agricultural servicemen are located 
throughout the country. For additional information about 
the use of Du Pont Pest Control Products in your commu- 
nity, see your local Du Pont dealer or write direct to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 






Reg. Trade Marks of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
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One Thing Stands Out 
as the Years Go By 


IRST experience with a Case tractor reveals its eager 
power, its. steady pull even when throttled to half- 
speed ... the comfort of its safety seat that pushes up 
to be a backstop when the driver stands for a change . . . 
its features for convenience and easy handling, such as 
the full-swinging, self-locking drawbar that shortens turns 
with full load. 
Years of use reveal the extra ENDURANCE built into 
Case tractors. It comes largely by making every part a bit 
better than might seem necessary. It includes unusually 
effective air cleaners and shaft seals to keep out destruc- 
tive dust and dirt. Case endurance brings extra years of 
tractor life and low upkeep that mean low annual cost to 
own and operate. 
Let your Case dealer show you the reasons for the en- 
durance of Case tractors, also their wide range of speeds, 
their disk-type turning brakes, their properly-placed 
power take-off, and other features of special value in 














Three sizes of Case orchard 
tractors include the popular-priced 
———--_. “VAO,”’ the full 2-plow “SO” and 
the 3-plow “DO.” All have Case 
valve-in-head engines with renew- 
able sleeve cylinders, and four 
gears forward for everything from 
creep travel in spraying to safe 
highway transport. Send for cata- 
log of size you need. J. I. Case 
Co., Dept. C-13, Racine, Wis. 





PROMISING PLUM 
VARIETIES 


(Continued from page 11) 
Utility 

Utility, a Laxton plum obtained by 
crossing Peach with Jefferson, is gain- 
ing in popularity in England and dye 
to its productiveness and attractive- 
ness it warrants careful watching, 
Ripens with Oullins about middle of 
August in central New York. Fruit 
large, oval ; skin thick, tough, purplish 
red with lilac bloom; flesh greenish 
yellow, juicy, fine grained, tender, 
firm, mildly subacid ; good ; stone free 
to semi-cling. 


Washington 


Washington, an old variety proba- 
bly originated about 1790 by Prince of 
Long Island from seed of the Green 
Gage, is still well worthy of being 
grown for the home or local markets, 
Fruit ripens about three days after 
Utility. Tree is large, vigorous and 
productive? fruit very large for a 
Gage type. roundish oval, light yellow, 
occasionally blushed. with a_ thin 
bloom; skin thin; flesh greenish yel- 
low, juicy, tender, sweet; good to 
very good; stone free. 


Prinlew 


Prinlew, a volunteer seedling, was 
introduced in 1923 by H. A. Lewis of 
Russelville’ Nursery Co., Portland, 
Oregon. The name “Prinlew”’ was de- 
rived from the combination of two 
words, Lew from Lewis and “Pryn” 
the French word for plum. In one 
communication it was said to have 
been obtained from a cross between 
the Italian and Bradshaw plums. Tree 
is medium in size and vigorous, up- 
right and productive ; fruit large, oval, 
greenish yellow, nearly covered with 
reddish purple; color somewhat dull ; 
skin medium in thickness and tough- 
ness ; flesh greenish yellow, juicy, ten- 
der, melting, sweet, good to very 
good; stone semi-cling. -Mavy be too 
soft for shipping but promising for 
local markets. 


Yakima 


Yakima, a European variety, origi- 
nated in the Northwest. Parentage is 
unknown. It was exhibited at a Fair in 
1909 and introduced by the Washing- 
ton Nursery Company, Toppenish, 
Wash., in 1922. Tree grows large, 
upright and tall, rather slow coming 
into bearing but productive. The fruit 
is the largest of any of the European 
varieties. Plums are obovate in shape, 
purplish in color and have a thick lilac 
bloom. Skin is thick and tough, while 
flesh is coarse, medium in_ juiciness 
and tenderness, mildly subacid and 





good; stone is free. This plum is well 
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worthy of growing for fancy trade. 


Stanley 


Stanley originated in 1912 at the 
New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station from a cross between 
Agen and Grand Duke and was intro- 
duced by the New York State Fruit 
Testing Association in 1926 for trial. 
Few plums have met with approval as 
rapidly as Stanley. To date excellent 
recommendations have been received 
from as far west as Colorado, as far 
north as W isconsin and from all the 
intervening states to the Atlantic. 
Tree is large, vigorous, upright- 
spreading, productive and usually an 
early and annual bearer. Hedrick’s 
prediction in 1928 that “Stanley gives 
promise of becoming a valuable addi- 
tion to the plum varieties for New 
York and the East” has been verified. 
Fruit usually ripens just before the 
Italian, except when it over-bears and 
ripening is delayed. Plums are large, 
prune-shaped, attractive dark blue or 
black with a very heavy bloom; flesh 
greenish yellow, moderately juicy, fine 
grained, tender, firm, sweet; good; 
stone free to slightly clinging. Under 
conditions where the Italian prune has 
been slow in coming into bearing and 
abnormally unproductive, the Stanley 
has yielded heavily. Although self- 
fruitful, it is recommended that other 
European varieties be included in the 
planting. 


Hall 


Hall, a sister to Albion, was pro- 
duced in 1908 at the New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station by 
crossing Coe Golden Drop with Grand 
Duke. In 1923 it was introduced by 
the New York State Fruit Testing 
Association. Tree is only medium in 
size, upright-spreading and produc- 
tive. Fruit usually ripens soon after 
the Stanley. Plums are large, elongat- 
ed-oval, attractive blue ; bloom heavy ; 
flesh yellow, juicy, tender but firm, 
sweet, good; stone free. Tree not as 
strong a grower as Albion and re- 
quires cross-pollination. Size and at- 
tractiveness of fruit bring a ready 
sale. 


Italian Prune 


‘Italian Prune, also known as Fel- 
lemberg or Fellenberg and York State 
Prune, holds first place among the 
plums of the eastern United States 
and is also one of the leading plums 
in the western states. Prince as early 
as 1832, stated the Italian prune “is 
held in great estimation for its excel- 
lent qualities.” Tree of medium size, 
vigorous, spreading, productive under 
favorable conditions but too often un- 
productive and slow in coming into 
bearing. Fruit ripens about middle 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Here's why most Truck Fleets 
specify Champion Spark Plugs 





THEYRE DEPENDABLE/ 


etc tata a ate apace cane . 


When most of the country’s 
leading truck fleets —to whom 
spark plugs are a cold matter 
of cost per ton mile — specify 
dependabie Champions, you 
have substantial proof that 
Champions will Insure maximum 
economy and peak perform- 
ance in every farm engine. 
Champion Spork Plug Company, 
Toledo 1, Ohic. 








SPARK 


CHAMPION pwes 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS . . . DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS 
27 
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“U.S.” SAVOY COAT. Double backed for 
extra service. Heavy lining, corduroy 
edged collar, 11 ventilating outlets. 
“U.S.” SQUAM HAT. Reinforced brim. 
“U. S.””, RUBBER ARCTICS. Scientific- 
strength compounds at points of stress— 
buckles firmly anchored. 4 or 5 buckle. 


“U.S.” RUBBER BOOTS. Leak- 
tested under water by internal air- 
pressure—‘“‘tire tread”’ strength in 
sturdy ““CLEATRED” soles—rocker 
last for walking comfort. 


“U.S.” WORK RUBBERS. 


You can count on this . . .““U. S."”» KNOWS HOW 
TO MAKE WATERPROOF CLOTHING. The 
science and craftsmanship that build “‘U. S.”’ 
Clothing and the quality of rubber compounds used 
are backed by 100 years of “‘U. S.”’ experience. 


Sold only through Industrial and Retail Stores 
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“y. S.”” ROYAL “U. S.”” INDUSTRIAL 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR RAYNSTERS 


Serving Through Science 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS ° ROCKEFELLER CENTER * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








PROMISING PLUM 
VARIETIES 
(Continued from page 27) 


of September, medium in size, long- 
oval, bulged on suture side ; skin thin 
medium tough, purplish black, over. 
spread with thick bloom; flesh green. 
ish yellow to yellow, juicy, firm sub: 
acid; very good; stone free. Where 
it does not produce well Stanley jg 
taking its place. 


Reine Claude 


Reine Claude, one of the oldest of 
the European plums and frequently 
called Green Gage, is still the leading 
late culinary plum in the eastern 
states. Tree of medium size and vigor, 
round-topped and productive; fruit 
medium in size, roundish-oval, yellow- 
ish green, sometimes mottled with 
red; flesh golden-yellow, juicy, firm, 
sweet, mild; very good; stone semi- 
cling. 


Albion 


Albion, also originated at the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station in 1908 from a cross between 
Coe Golden Drop and Grand Duke. 
The cross was made to procure a pro- 
ductive large plum with better quality 
than Grand Duke. In 1929 this variety 
was introduced for trial by the New 
York State Fruit Testing Association 
as the best of the late ripening plums. 
Tree large, upright-spreading and 
productive ; fruit very late, large, oval 
to ovate with slightly pebbled surface, 
purplish black; flesh golden yellow, 
firm, coarse juicy, pleasantly flavored; 
good in quality ; stone clinging. Liked 
in Ontario, Canada, for it has proved 
to be a good shipping plum. 


Damson Plums 


There are a number of Damson 
plums in the trade. Shropshire has 
been the most commonly planted but 
the French which produces a larger 
but less attractive fruit is preferred by 
many growers. The French tree is 
claimed by some growers to be a 
stronger grower than the Shropshire. 
Although our Shropshire is supposed 
to have come from England, the 
Shropshire recently obtained by the 
Vineland Experiment Station from 
England is smaller and more necked. 


Plums of Superior Quality 


Unfortunately comparatively few 
people have had the opportunity to 
taste the highest flavored plums and 
also unfortunately some of the highest 
quality plums are not being propagat- 
ed in America. There are very few 
people who appreciated the fine flavor 
in plums better-than the late E. A. 
Bunyard of Maidstone, England. In 





his book, “The Anatomy of Dessert,” 
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he brings out these distinctions most 


27) page these superb varieties are 
“— e Early Transparent Gage which 
Iain the, ‘nens about the same time as Oullins. 
rigs mn, “At its best this earliest member of its 
% mal family is first-rate and has the true 
oa ior ‘gage’ consistency with the richness 
Whe which this family alone provides. 

wih bes: Green Gage of England ripens about 

ey 1s two weeks before Reine Claude. Fruit 


small, round, green with slight red 
flush or dots; flesh yellowish green, 
tender and delicious. Golden Trans- 





— $ parent Gage ripens about mid Sep- 
rae tember. As Bunyard says, it “has the 
coal gracious richness of harvest under its 
dvi * golden coat.” The plum orchard will 
- ti not be complete without a tree of De 
an Montfort, McLaughlin, American 
4 wan Mirabelle, Pearl, and Imperial Epi- 
6: 7 neuse. The Imperial Epineuse when 
“8 fo well ripened is not surpassed by any 
“ prune. If its fruit was less subject to 
brown rot and cracking it would or 
should be extensively planted. 
ie New 
-riment 
an NATIONWIDE FRUITS 
. en (Continued from page 15) 
quality did not check powdery mildew and 
variety leaf spot satisfactorily, hence diseased 
e New plantings were removed and produc- 
ciation tion has declined sharply, particularly 
plums. in the Hudson Valley area. 
y and The Station tests embraced a wide 
e, oval range of fungicides, including such 
irface, standbys as lime-sulfur and bordeaux 
ellow, mixture and several new copper 
vored; compounds and organic materials. 
Liked Spreader-stickers were also tested in 
yroved various combinations. 
A single application of lime-sulfur 
(2 to 100) with half a pound of 
Spraysoy A added gave the most ef- 
mson ficient control of powdery mildew 
e has when made immediately after bloom. 
d but The best control of leaf spot was ob- 
larger tained with two applications of bor- 
edby deaux mixture (3-5-100) with 1 pint 
ree 4a of self-emulsifying cottonseed oil. 
be « The first application is made when 
chine leaf spot is first noticed, usually about 
posed | June Ist, and the second in July im- 
the mediately after the fruit is picked. 
, Lime-sulfur did not control leaf spot. 
from Rust was most readily held in check 
wih: by removing or burning over all near- 
by sedge plants. Rust cannot spread 
3 from gooseberry to gooseberry plant 
foiih but must first pass through certain 
y to life stages on the sedge, thus burning 


oan over sedge plants in late fall or early 


, spring is a most effective method of ~ 
a controlling rust. Rust may also be f “A uF 6B 
fal held in check with three applications é L\ UJ 
E , i 


of lime-sulfur (2-100), with the first 


or : 
al @ ‘pray applied at the green-tip stage 
In of the gooseberry, the second spray GRIGINATORS OF 89-91 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
ot.” § about 10 days later, and the third DDT INSECTICIDES 





@  «ifreatment just before bloom. 
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“The railroad’s 
a part of my business” 


“Waar I MEAN is this: The rail- 
road that serves this section con- 
nects my farm with every market 
—every town and city —in the 
whole United States. And if it wasn’t 
for the railroads, I’d have nothing 
much more than a local market for 
my crops. That’s why I say the 
railroad is a working part of my 
business.” 
’* * * 

Beside hauling his products and 
delivering his supplies, the railroads 
work for the farmer in other ways, 


PD 





AMERICAN RAILROADS 


too. They pay local taxes to every 
community they serve—and that 
tax money goes to work to help 
provide schools, highways, and 
public health protection. In addi- 
tion, the railroads buy much of 
their supplies locally—and employ 
many local people. 

Add it all up and you see why 
thoughtful American citizens want 
to be sure that the railroads are 
given a fair chance to compete on 
an even footing with other forms of 
transportation. 








PLUM PRODUCTION 
IN PACIFIC STATES 
(Continued from page 12 ). 


ing acreage. Due to high prices re. 
ceived for early fruits, the importance 
of a plum variety in California is de. 
termined as much by its earliness ag 
by any other factor. This is not true ip 
the Pacific Northwest states where 
little or no premium exists for ear}. 
ness as early varieties there compete 
with California mid-season varieties, 

The Italian prune (Fellenberg) jg 
the only important variety grown in 
the Pacific Northwest not only for 
fresh shipment, but also for dryin 
and canning. It reaches high quali 
and offers strong competition to late 
California varieties shipped fresh and 
is the only important fresh plum 
canned in the West. 

In the California prune industry 
the French prune (Prune d’Agen) va- 
riety accounts for over 80% of the 
prune acreage of the state. Other va- 
rieties of importance are Imperial, 
Sugar, and Robe de Sergeant. 


Pollination 

Most of the Oriental and some of 
the European plum varieties are par- 
tially or completely self sterile making 
cross pollination necessary or desir- 
able if satisfactory yields are to be 
obtained. This is accomplished by 
mixed plantings of inter-fruitful vari- 
eties and the use of bees for distribut- 
ing pollen: 


Cultural Practices 


The dry season in the Pacific states 
extends from May through Septem- 
ber. Irrigation is therefore an essen- 
tial to good commercial production of 
plums in all except the coastal regions 
of Oregon and Washington, and even 
here it may be desirable. The fre- 
quency of irrigation varies with the 
soil and climate, the important point 
being to always have moisture in the 
soil that is available for the tree roots. 

Plum trees in the Pacific states re- 
spond to applications of nitrogen fer- 
tilizer. There is no general response 
to other fertilizer elements except to 
certain minor elements such as zinc. 

Proper pruning is an extremely im- 
portant operation as it will do much 
to maintain tree vigor and aid in pro- 
ducing large sized fruit. Plums of the 
Oriental varieties are vigorous grow- 
ers and because of their fruiting habits 
require heavier pruning than those of 
the European varieties. The expensive 
task of hand thinning of the crop 
which is usually required with Orien- 
tal varieties may be reduced by proper 
pruning. 

The importance of disease and pest 
control varies from year to year and 
between districts. Brown rot is the 
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most important disease for which cop- 

¢ spray compounds are applied. Red 
spiders are often serious pests in the 
European varieties and if not con- 
trolled may cause defoliation. Peach 
twig borer in both plum species, and 
aphis in the European varieties, are 
the only two insect pests of general im- 
portance. 

Marketing 


During the period of low prices in 
the early and middle ’30’s very little 
fertilizer was applied and orchard care 
was generally poor. However, when 

rices began to rise orchards were 
again properly cared for and produc- 
tion per acre has been increased sharp- 
ly. This increase has been somewhat 
more than enough to offset the reduc- 
tion in acreage during the past 20 
years. 

Most Pacific Coast plums and 
prunes shipped in the fresh state are 
marketed in the states east of the 
Mississippi River. This _ situation 
makes it necessary to use the best 
methods of handling in order to as- 
sure the fruit arriving on eastern mar- 
kets in good condition. 

All of the Oriental varieties are 
picked mature but not ripe. They are 
carefully graded, packed in 4-basket 
crates, and placed immediately under 
refrigeration in order to lower the 
flesh temperature and slow up the 
ripening processes. The crates of fruit 
are usually pre-cooled before shipment 
in refrigerated railroad cars. Ripen- 
ing processes continue to take place 
during transit so that the fruits are 
of suitable ripeness when they reach 
the market. During the war years 
when it was impossible to maintain 
normal rail schedules, losses due to 
fruit arriving too ripe were not in- 
frequent. 

European plum varieties are picked 
somewhat riper than the Oriental va- 
rieties as their flesh is generally more 
firm and holds up better during ship- 
ment. This is one reason why the 
Italian prune from the Pacific North- 
west states has such high quality even 
after 10 days in_transit across the 
continent packed with less protection 
in ¥ bushel baskets or peach boxes. 


Equipped Refrigerator Cars 


Considerable improvement in the 
shipment of plums is anticipated with 
the increased availability of refriger- 
ator cars equipped with fans for 
forced air movement. These cars will 
keep the temperature of the fruit in 
the top crates within 1 to 3 degrees of 
that in the lower crates. This will al- 
low fruit to be harvested in a riper 
condition than formerly and will in 
turn improve its final eating quality. 

Prices received during the war years 
are no basis on which to judge the 


(Continued on page 36) 
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222 HAVE PUT 

ONLY NEW FILTERS 
ON D2’S ENGINE 
---IN 4500 HOURS!” 


GEO. DINKEL & SONS, SPARTA, MICHIGAN 


The “Caterpillar” Diesel 
D2 Tractor shown here does 
the heavy orchard and field 
work on 320 acres — for Geo. 
Dinkel & Sons, Sparta, Mich. 
By mid-December, 1945, this 
D2’s hour meter had registered 
4500 hours of work. About their 
experience, to date, with this 
power, the Dinkels report: 
“As yet, we have not so much 
as put new rings in our Diesel’s 
motor. Only new filters so far. 


“The D2 is always able to go 
through and get our jobs done. 


“In wet years, the D2 can pull 
our sprayer through deep mud 


and get the spraying done on 
time. 

“We picked our corn this fall 
(under wet conditions) which 
would have been impossible 
with any other form of power.” 


Positive, weather-beating 
traction is “standard equip- 
ment” of “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Tractors. So is fuel economy 
to whack 50%, or more, from 
conventional fuel bills. So is 
in-built long life—as evidenced 
by the many Diesels of this 
make — that have done what 
equals 25, or even 30 or more 
years of heavy orchard work. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 





CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


ENGINES ¢ TRACTORS - MOTOR GRADERS - EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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Quaury 


APPLES . 


EASY ROLLING 
From Tree to Trade 


Rapid-Wheel Portable Gravity Conveyors 
will your produce rolling from orchard 
to truck, from truck to essing, from 
packaging to shipping. sy to handle, 
they may be set up practically anywhere, 
will add new efficiency and economy to any 
operation. 

The ever-growing use of Rapid-Wheel 
Conveyors in all types of industries and for 
a wide variety of products is conclusive 

roof of their cost and labor saving qual- 
ties. Gravity does the work—no back- 
breaking ~y- no expensive hand labor. 
Rapid-Wheel Conveyors are taken right to 
the job, set up in a jiffy, dismantied in a 
jiffy, and stored in small space. They are 
strong and durable, made of the best ma- 
terials and engineered to give long years 
of continuous service. 


Write for full details today. 





THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., Inc. 














BOOKLET 























Write today for the new booklet describ- 
ing Es-Min-El, the soil mineralizer that 
makes it possible for you to grow quality 
fruits and vegetables! Put minerals and 
vitamins into the food you grow by 
using Es-Min-El. 


Es-Min-El is now sold in convenient 5 
Ib. and 100 lb. bags. Write us today 
for the name of your dealer. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. LOCKLAND, OHIO 











AN UNFAILING COMBINATION 
to assure Bumper Fruit Crops: 

















1. Niagara Direct Drive Fruit Dust- 
er... equipped with self-starter 
engine and lights for night dust- 
ing. Othercombirations available. 





2. Niagara Kolodusts . . . 
tain penetrating and adhe- 
sive for protection against 
sulphur susceptible fungi. 






YP 





Niagara Fruit Duster 
Kolodust and 
Dusting in the Rain 


@ These three factors all combine to 
make a modern, effective and _ labor- 
saving method of protecting against early 
spring insect and disease infection. 


Niagara Fruit Dusters have many inher- 
ent features that are not to be found in 
other dusting machines. Accurately con- 
trolled distribution of dust is one of these 
features. They are strong and durable, 
yet simple in design. Niagara Fruit 
Dusters are built to operate under ex- 
tremely severe conditions and to give 
many trouble-free years of economical 
service. 


Kolodust is a non-caustic, highly toxic, 
Bentonite-Sulphur fungicide. Old and 
tried, it is always at the top in fungicidal 
value. * Niagara dealers will be glad 
to give you complete details about Nia- 
gara Dusters, insecticides and fungicides. 


NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 

Richmond, Cal. @ Greenville, Miss. @ Jacksonville, Fla. @ Harlingen, Tex. 

Canadian Associate: Niagata Brand Spray Co., Ltd., Burlington, Ontario 
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been a commercial variety for m 
years. 

Among other varieties of plume; 
the Burkholder orchard are Real 
Claude, Bradshaw, Yakima and 
Pride of Michigan which have pro- 
duced satisfactorily for the local 
market. Altogether there are some 
thirty varieties on the 19 acres se 
to plums. A five-acre planting has 
just been made to Stanley and Grand 
Duke varieties. The Lombard ya. 
riety is not being planted any longer 
because of superior varieties of 
plums now on the market. : 


Plum Culture 


To observe the culture of plums 
we shall journey only a short dis. 
tance to Mr. Burkholder’s neighbor, 
Mr. Ben Davis, another diversified 
fruit grower. His choice of varieties 
is almost the same as that of Mr. 
Burkholder. Stanley leads in his 30- 
acre plum planting with Grand Duke 
taking second place as a_ variety 
grown for processing. Aside from 
those varieties grown by Mr. Burk- 
holder, Mr. Davis has grown the 
Albion. It has for him proven in- 
ferior to Stanley in that it tends to 
biennial bearing and seems more 
subject to scale infection. The Hall 
variety likewise has not equalled 
Stanley in quality or production. 

The Davis plum orchard is grown 
under cultivation and for the most 
part without a cover crop. This 
method has given the most satis- 
factory results. 


Utilizes All Areas 


The trees are set 20 by 25 feet 
when planted alone. However, Mr. 
Davis has used plums as filler trees 
in his later apple plantings with a 
great deal of success, much more so 
than with peaches. He has also 
planted low and poorly drained areas 
of the apple orchard to plums. This 
provides for profitable utilization of 
all areas of the farm. 

The Davis plum orchard receives 
a 3 per cent dormant oil spray every 
year to keep scale insects under con- 
trol. Ordinarily one shuck-fall spray 
is applied to plums and other stone 
fruits, but Mr. Davis is satisfied only 
with two such sprays, and attributes 
his success in curculio control to this 
practice. The first shuck-fall appli- 
cation of lead arsenate, 3 pounds to 
100 gal. water, is made just before 
the shucks actually fall from the ex- 
panding fruits. The sprayer is then 
used to apply the shuck-fall spray to 
the 30 acres of sour cherries, which 
shed their shucks slightly before the 
plums. Then by the time the cherries 


any 


are sprayed, the shucks have dropped 
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sufficiently from the plums to permit 
the normal shuck-fall application. 
By following this system of curculio 
control, Mr. Davis has never had any 
roblem in controlling this enemy of 


the plum grower. 
Checks Brown Rot 


Besides the other regular spray 
applications for curculio and brown 
rot control as recommended by the 
Ohio Spray Service, the Davis plum 
orchard receives two sulfur dusts 
just before harvest. This is an assur- 
ance in holding brown rot in check 
during and after the harvest period. 

The plum trees are pruned more 
or less to a modified-leader system 
with considerable detailed pruning 
on bearing trees to keep them open 
and highly productive. The trees are 
also kept low enough to be picked 
from a ten foot step ladder. Pruning 
is an annual practice and one which 
Mr. Davis takes pride in doing him- 
sclf. 


Marketing Plums 


All the Grand Duke plums go to 
the processing plant while most of 
the Stanley, Imperial Epineuse and 
other varieties are sold on the fresh 
market. For this purpose, they are 
ring-packed in round half bushel 
baskets. The majority are purchased 
by large buyers who come to the 
farm, a small quantity being sold di- 
rect to consumers at the farm. The 
demand for high-quality plums has 
been growing during the past few 
years and it seems that it will con- 
tinue. 


Sells Quality Fruit 


A word should be said concerning 
the marketing of plums from the 
Burkholder plantings. For almost a 
half century, Mr. Burkholder -has 
been growing and selling plums. His 
practice from the very beginning was 
to give the buyer only the very best 
and if there was anything slightly 
wrong with the plums to tell the 
buyer so. This rigid adherence to 
the rule of selling quality fruit has 
won for Mr. Burkholder a wide repu- 
tation. Now. people come for miles 
around at plum harvest to buy his 
plums. Such a phenomenal market 
reputation as this obviously presents 
Mr. Burkholder with but one prob- 
lem, to be able to supply enough 
plums for the people when they flock 
to his farm. He markets the entire 
crop in this manner, not only of 
plums but of his other fruits. 

Plum growing in the Eastern 
States is not a difficult thing to do. 
Obviously you must not conclude 


from this fact that you ought to 


plant heavilv to plums. The market 
(Continued on page 37) 
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ITS QUALITY... 
INCREASE ITS YIELD! 


@ Now you can get the Dobbins Eveready Power 
Sprayer, for dependable, economical application of 
all spray solutions used to control insect and fun- 
gus infestation. It's lightweight and mobile. . . espe- 
cially designed for easy handling and one-man 
operation. Available with either pneumatic or steel- 
tired wheels, as desired. Equipped with Briggs & 
Stratton engine. See this labor-saving, dependable 
Dobbins Power Sprayer at your friendly Dobbins 
dealers, or send for free Power Sprayer Catalog. 


BOBBINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. 306, ELKHART. INDIANA 

















PARTNERS 
IN 


ance) ree ger 


PRODUCTION COUNTS...and you 
can count on production from 
‘Aero’ Cyanamid —agriculture’s 
most useful form of nitrogen. 
Make this modern material your. 
partner in production and get 
better profit from your long 
hours and hard work. 
‘Aero’ Cyanamid guarantees 
20.6% nitrogen — that’s what 


AERO’ 


AGRICULTURE'S MOST USEFUL 








you pay for. It contains 70% 








lime — and the lime costs you 
nothing. ‘Aero’ Cyanamid not 
only feeds your crops; it helps 
sweeten your soil and keep it 
sweet. Write for valuable free 
folder “Profits Grow From 
Humus.” American Cyanamid 
Co., Fertilizer Division, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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You Can Depend on 
_ ORCHARD EQUIPMENT — 















































If you plan to invest in any kind of power- 
operated farm and orchard equipment this 
year... be sure to give careful considera- 
tion to the ENGINE. 


Most leading manufacturers of dusters and 
sprayers . . . as well as leading manu- 
facturers of a great diversity of general 
farm equipment . . . specify WISCONSIN 
HEAVY-DUTY AIR-COOLED ENGINES as 
standard power equipment. This is the 
best guarantee you can have of steady- 
going, heavy-duty dependability in any 
weather, at any season, on any power 
job with the engine's rated horse-power. 


Every Wisconsin Engine is equipped with 
Timken tapered roller bearings at BOTH 
ends of the crankshaft as maximum pro- 
tection against end-thrust and bearing 
failure. Every Wisconsin Engine has mirror- 
honed cylinders . . . and super-finished 
crank-pins. All Wisconsin Air-Cooled En- 
gines are equipped with a weather-sealed, 
rotary type outside magneto. All Wiscon- 
sin Engines start quickly and easily, and 
will deliver their full power-load under 
continuous operation. 


When you buy new equipment... be 
sure to look at the engine . . . and make 
sure it’s a WISCONSIN 
Air-Cooled Engine! 












Write for free copy of 
our condensed catalog of 
Wisconsin-powered 
farm and orchard equip- 
ment. Address: Dept. 
AFG-346. 


WISCONSIN 


when ee) el ite) 7-vale], 
MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 























STATE NEWS 
(Continued from page 22) 


trolling rosette. He pointed out that seri- 
ously affected orchards can be brought 
out of this condition by heavy dormant 
applications of zinc sulphate. As much as 
25 to 40 pounds of zinc sulphate may be 
used. Mr. Luce pointed out also that when 
zinc sulphate is applied by airplane it 
should be placed upon the growing tips in 
liquid form. If the material crystallizes, 
it is not likely to be absorbed into the plant 
system sufficiently. 


There has been a great deal of interest 
in growing grapes in this area. This is not 
surprising to us inasmuch as we frequently 
produce as much as 8 to 10 and more tons 
of the Concord variety. This is consider- 
ably more. than is produced in eastern 
areas. In January in one county we had a 
series of six grape pruning demonstrations 
in two days. The total attendance for these 
two days was 335. During these demon- 
strations a great deal of attention was 
given to training young plants. We didn’t 
overlook pruning mature vines or general 
vineyard management. We have been 
carrying on a training and pruning pro- 
gram for several years and we feel that 
growers are making good progress in train- 
ing and pruning their vines. There is still 
great need for continuing this work with 
the expanding program before us. 

Tree fruit growers have been making 
excellent progress in pruning. I should say 
that in the lower areas half or more of the 
pruning is done. As a rule, orchardists are 
pruning moderately heavy. Only rarely 
are the trees receiving radical treatment. 

There has been a great deal of interest 
in applying zinc sulphate to fruit trees in 
central Washington this year. Thousands 
of acres have been, or are being, treated, 
many of them by airplane. 


A few growers in the State of Washing- 
ton are using boron. In a few areas boron 
has been found to be deficient, as indicated 
by drought spot and flattened apples. In 
these areas it has been found experimentally 
that this trouble can be corrected by apply- 
ing about 8 ounces of boron per tree some- 
time in late winter. This treatment usually 
lasts for three or four years. Because of 
the unusual sensitivity most plants have to 
boron, there is danger of applying too much 
boron in the arid region of central Wash- 
ington. It has been found that six parts 
per million is enough and above 26 parts 
per million causes injury. We urge grow- 
ers, therefore, to avoid building up enough 
boron in the soil to injure the trees.—John 
C. Snyder, Extension Horticulturist, State 
College of Washington, Pullman. 


(Continued on page 35) 





Fruit growers from three states took part 
in the program of the annual meeting of 
the Maryland State Horticultural Society. 
Left to right they are: Stanley Fulton, 
Hancock, Maryland; Harvey B. Raffen- 
sperger, Arendtsville, Pennsylvania; and 
Henry W. Miller, Jr., Paw Paw, West 
Virginia. They discussed their experiences 








with DDT. 


job | really 
HATED- 


until | bought 
my ‘Friend!’ ” 





“Now it is another story. It 
is actually a pleasure to spray 
with the ‘Friend’, and as a re- 
sult we spray oftener and get 
larger crops, and cleaner fruit, 
I have no axe to grind—I’m 
just a grower who appreci- 
ates what you have done to 
make life better in the or- 
chard.”—(West Coast 
grower; name on request) 





Here's why 
THOUSANDS 


of growers have written 
letters as enthusiastic: 


The “Friend” has the simplest 
pump built for high-pressure 
spraying—with only 1/2 to 1/3 
as many moving parts. 

Complete Lubrication of all 
moving parts, including the 
plungers. 

No Leaky Packing; a slight 
turn on the adjustment screw 
stops a leak at once. Not necessary 
to disassemble the pump and 
change packing. 

“Instant-Clean” Valves, on 
threadless seats; they come right 
out for cleaning. 

Have you ever used a “Friend” ? 
It’s the sprayer for Most Satisfac- 
tion and Least Trouble. Built in 
a wide variety of chassis styles; 
complete range of sizes; pressures 
up to 1,000 Ibs. 


FRIEND MFG. CO. 


GASPORT, N.Y. 
Sprayers ~ Dusters 
Fruit Sizers & Cleaners 











Easiest to Maintain 
in Wore _o 


FRIEND’ 
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STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 34) 


NEBRASKA—There is a keen interest 
among our apple growers in the use of 
DDT for the control of the codling moth. 
Dr. Lee Jenkins of the Entomology De- 

rtment at the University of Missouri fa- 
yored the Horticultural Society at its meet- 
ing on February 5th with a discussion of 
this matter. In spite of the “go slow” signs 
by most Entomologists all over the coun- 
try, 1 am sure that commercial growers 
will be using DDT in large quantities 
this year. 

Thus far the conditions have been very 
favorable for over wintering of the more 
tender fruits such as raspberries and 
peaches. 

The high prices of nursery stock are 
holding back the replacement of orchards 
in the Missouri Valley—E. H. Hoppert, 
Extension Horticulturist, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 


MONTANA—At the annual stockholders’ 

meeting of the Flathead Lake Cherry 

Growers’ Association, O. A. Moen was 
re-elected to the Board of Directors, and 
George Gilpin was chosen to succeed W. M. 
Wayrhan, former Director and Secretary, 
who has retired after many years of service 
to the organization. 

Personnel of the Board is as follows: 
B. J. Krogstad, President; C. C. Fansler, 
Vice-President; George Gilpin, Secretary. 
0. A. Moen and H. E. Robbin complete the 
Directorate. All are of Bigfork, Montana. 
N. M. Boyd of Bigfork has been retained 
as Sales Manager and Oliver Engebretsen 
of Kalispell was re-elected Treasurer. 

Membership in the Association has in- 
creased to 106 stockholders holding 228 
shares of stock. With the coming into bear- 
ing of more new orchards, the organization 
is expected to show a steady growth each 
year. 

Adverse weather conditions during the 
pollination period tended to reduce the 
quantity of the 1945 sweet cherry crop, but 
the quality of the fruit was excellent and 
most of the pack brought ceiling prices.— 
Mildred Kelso, Bigfork, Montana. 


NEW JERSEY—Lester Collins of 
Moorestown, commercial fruit grower, re- 
cently received an award which was pre- 
sented by Secretary W. H. Allen in the 
name of the N. J. State Board of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Collins, who operates several hun- 
dred acres of orchards and blueberries, was 
honored because of his leadership in the 
revival of the peach industry in New Jersey. 





° ‘ 
Seated left to right at the banquet table 
of the 79th annual meeting of the Ohio 

Horticultural Society are Truman 
Nold, Executive Secretary of the National 
Apple Institute, and Porter Taylor. Truman 
Nold, recently discharged from the Army, 
spoke at the following afternoon session of 
the Society on “‘The Customer Is Still the 





Ice Cream. Expanded Ice Cream 
Fruits and Nuts. 


ing market these coming years. 
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For Fruits and Nuts 





As Ice Cream production and 
consumption increase — so does 
the demand for Fruits and Nuts 
used in its production. 


That’s why the EXPANSION 
program of the Ice Cream In- 
dustry with its goal of ONE 
BILLION GALLONS annually 
by 1955 is of vital importance 
to YOU. 


America’s growing Ice Cream appetites create heavier demands for 


sales mean a greater need for more 


The Fruit and Nut Growers can look forward to a steadily increas- 


The Ice Cream Industry's greater 


demands for Fruits and Nuts will absorb orchard and nut growers’ 
products on a scale unprecedented in Fruit and Nut Growing history. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Gaggia, (CE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








UNITED'S B. B. (BLOCK BAKED) 
CORKBOARD INSULATION 


PATENTED 














Assures maximum insula- 
tion efficiency at mini- 
mum cost. Moisture- 
resistant, compact, light 
[e weight, sanitary, struc- 

; turally strong, flexible. 


Write for particulars. 


‘UNITED 
CORK COMPANIES 
WEST KEARNY, N. J. 
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Broaoway RUBBER MFG. CO., LOUISVILLE 2, KY, 


CLEAR VISION for 





SPRAYERS! 
E-Z-C€ Protector 


with Renewable 
Tear-off 


Visor 
@ Use an E-Z-C shield to protect 
yourself and to get better crop 
protectton—you simply tear off a 
strip of transparent ribbon for 
continuous CLEAR VISION. 
Low prewar price! Send $3 for 
kil, postpaid. 


CHICAGO EYE SHIELD CO. 


2307 Warren Boulevard 
Chicago 12, Illinois 
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powered units. LY GUA . Cash in on fuel 
rtage. Turn wood lots ‘ste money. Book Free. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 332 Pine St., Ottawa, Kansas. 
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feed your orchard 
use 


VIGORO 





@ Better color, finer flavor, 
greater yields . . . these are the 
results of complete feeding with 
Vigoro. For Vigoro supplies, 
in scientifically balanced pro- 
portions, vital food elements 
plants require from the soil. 
Small wonder it’s America’s 
largest selling plant food! 

From all over, growers re- 
port that they get all around 
better fruit when Vigoro’s 
yield-increasing and quality- 
producing food elements go 
to work in their orchards. 

Because of Vigoro’s proved 
record in orchards all over the 
country, we believe Vigoro can 
help increase the yields and im- 
prove the quality of your fruit. 

A letter or card will bring 
you some important facts well 
worth considering. 








SWIFT & COMPANY 


Plant Food Division « U. S. Yards 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
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C. W. KITCHEN 


THE resignation of C. W. Kitchen 
as assistant administrator of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion took effect on February 21. 

After 34 years with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Mr. Kitchen 
left government service to become 
executive vice president of the 
United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Association, with headquarters in 
Washington. 

Commenting on Mr. Kitchen's 
resignation, Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson said: "The De- 
“pigaesnes of Agriculture is losing a 
ine, capable public official. During 
his more than 30 years of service, C. 
W. Kitchen has contributed perhaps 
more than any other single individual 
to basic improvements in the distri- 
bution and marketing of farm prod- 
ucts in this country, His record is 
outstanding, both as a technical au- 
thority and as an administrator. We 
in the Department are very sorry in- 
deed to see Mr. Kitchen go, but we 
are glad that his new posilion pro- 
vides a marvelously fine opportunity 
for continued service and leadership 
for agriculture." 

(U.S.D.A. Photo by Madeleine Osborne) 
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PLUM PRODUCTION 
IN PACIFIC STATES 


(Continued from page 31) 


future of an industry. However, it can 
be said that the present acreage in the 
Pacific states is largely in suitable lo- 
cations and made up of the more de- 
sirable varieties. General orchard 
condition is excellent as indicated by 
present high yields which in Califor- 
nia averaged over 3 tons per acre for 
the past 5 years, in comparison to 
about 2 tons per acre from 1924-1935. 
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NEW, QUICK WAY TO MAKE BORDEAUX places bo 
Superfine crystals are about the inal tree 
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them into a container and play The E 
the hose on them. They dissolve most raj 
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~ NUT TREE VARIETIES 
IN IOWA 


ly the report of the Northern Nut 
Growers’ Association for 1944, D. C. 
Snyder of Center Point, Iowa, re- 

rted on the performance of various 
nut tree varieties in 1944. Owing to 
the cold wet spring, conditions were 
unfavorable for pollination and crops 
of insect-pollinated fruit trees and 
some nut trees were very light. 

Thomas black walnuts in protected 

bore some nuts, while the orig- 
inal tree of Krause produced a good 
crop of well-filled nuts. 

The Hagen hickory has been the 
most rapid growing variety under 
test, often making 2 or 3 feet of 
growth in a season. The nuts crack 
well and are of the highest quality. 

. The variety is new and its productivity 


‘ js not fully determined. Billau also 


produced a full crop on young trees. 
Wilcox is another variety of consider- 
able promise. The nuts are of high 
quality and the tree bears young and 
well for a tree that has been cut 
heavily for propagating wood. 

Pecans do not usually mature in 
lowa although the trees bloom heavily 
and start a crop of nuts. The Major 
variety, however, did mature its nuts. 

Chinese chestnuts cropped well in 
spite of the weather and produced the 
best crop of all the nut trees. Under 
lowa conditions they vary greatly in 
hardiness, some strains killing back 
frequently and are of little value for 
nut production. 

Weevils are serious on shagback 
hickories as well as on hazels and 
filberts and in some localities destroy 
practically all the nuts—GEORGE 
L. SLATE, Northern Nut Growers’ 
Assoc., Geneva. N.Y. 


SUCCESS WITH PLUMS 
(Continued from page 33) 


demand for plums as fresh fruit is 
rather limited but can be expanded 
somewhat if done gradually. It is 
good wisdom to seek the advice of 
successful growers before going into 
the venture on your own. There 
may be hazards in growing plums 
in the East which have been over- 
looked here. The purpose of this 
article was to present a few “good” 
ideas about plum growing direct 
from those who have successfully 
grown this delicate fruit. 
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Give 


sale 


é i - 1< No.1 
3 . ica 
SCA CID * go spray 


CALECIDE—the complete dormant spray 


—is the safest and most effective means of 


getting rid of overwintering insects, invigorat- 
ing your trees, and giving them a good healthy 
start for Spring growth. - 


Scalecide kills scale, red mite, aphis (delayed dor- 
mant), bud moth, case 
tering codling moth and many other pests. 
has an invigorating effect on tree growth that is 
unequalled by any other spray. Apply just before 
the foliage starts in the Spring. Simple, safe, easy 
to use. One gallon makes 16 gallons of spray. 


bearer—pear psylla, overwin- 
Scalecide 


your fruit trees, shade trees, shrubs and vines 


the protection that Scalecide alone can give. For 


by dealers everywhere. 


For — 


Ss 





B. G. Pratt Co., 163 River St, Hackensack, N. J. 


Mir’s of Scalecide, Para-Scalecide, 25%. DDT (Liquid), 50%, DDT (dry-wettable), D-X Spray, Surfispray 





FOR MORE WORK... 
BETTER WORK 


Versatile Planet Jr. Garden 
Tractors and quickly interchange- 
able attachments for Plowing, Harrow- 
ing, Seeding, Fertilizing, Cultivating, 
Mowing, Hauling, help you do a better 
job in less time, in the garden or 
on the farm. 


The demand is heavy, so that not every- 
one who wants one can get it now. 
Please be patient with your dealer, he 
is doing his best. Ask him for the 
Planet Jr. Tractor Catalog, or write us. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
3439 N. Sth Street, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


Makers of Planet Jr. Agricultural 
Implements. Catalog on request. 





75 years making your work easier. 














APPEACH 


FOR EASILY 
BRUISED FRUITS 
We make other styles 


Fruit Growers Supplies 


ACTOR § 
WLS 


trees. One man operates. ry 

Built to last with heavy, stiff saw blade. Positive 
gafety clutch control; uses power take-off any tractor. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. D332Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 





PICKING BAG 


JOHN BACON, Inc. 








For burning green 
weeds, brush, 
sprouts, also for light 
blacksmithing, thaw- 
ing, disinfecting. 
Write fer Free 
Cireular 44€ 


KER-O-KIL MFG. CO. 

















Effects of Fertilizers on Yield of Mulch 
within the Orchard (After Ballou) 














Annual Fertiliser Treatment Yield (lbs.) Type of Growth 
To an Acre Air Dry Hay Predominating 
Superphosphate 350 Ibs. 2,716 Red Clover 
Superphosphate 350 Ibs., 
muriate of potash, 175 Ibs. 2,884 Red Clover 
Superphosphate 350 Ibs., Timothy, red top, blue 
muriate of potash, 175 Ibs., grass, orchard grass 
nitrate of soda, 350 Ibs. 3,458 
Unfertilized 840 Poverty grass, weeds, 
~ briars 














PRODUCTION OF 
MULCH MATERIAL 
(Continued from page 18) 










legumes in the mixture tend to dis- 
appear. 

Some special types of mulch that 
have limited use are seaweed, peat 
moss, and peat. 


Where to Secure Mulch 


There are three common sources 
of mulch material: (1) It may pe 
grown within the orchard; or (2 
produced elsewhere for this purpose 





















Boron in Acricurture 


For effective control of BORON 
deficiency disease, write for a copy 
of the newly revised “Boron In 
Agriculture.” Pacific Coast Borax 
Company, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 





















machinery. 


INSECTICIDES 
SEEDS; FEEDS. 


FERTILIZERS; and 


America. Please write today. 





CHARALAMBOS ZOULAMOGLOU 
Patission Str. 21 Athens, Greece—Teleph. No. 52-263 


Representations of makers of Farm implements and 
STOCK OF implements & machinery, 
DAIRY and BEE-KEEPING SUPPLIES; CHEMICAL 
PESTICIDES; 


Wishes to contact proper firms and houses in 
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There’s a new truck tire on the 
market that’s just the ticket for 
farm work. It’s the B. F.Goodrich 
All-Purpose. It digs in and pulls 
' like a pair of mules on dirt or 
soft soil. It’s smooth-riding and 





-— 





YOU WOULDNT WAVE ALL THAT SQUAWKIN, JOE .. | 
BECAUSE THEM COWS WOULD FEEL SAFER F YOUD 
DRIVE TWAT TRUCK ON B.E GOODRICH TIRES | 


AN apvernisement or BB. Fo. Goodrich * FIRST IN RUBBER 


alle 7A 
‘3 


long-wearing on the pavement. 
You're playing safe when you put 
B. F.Goodrich All-Purpose tires 
on your truck—it’s the finest tire 
B. F.Goodrich ever built for serv- 
ice both off and on the pavement. 











eee ail a oedllecill a 


and hauled into the orchard; and (3) 
it may be purchased from an out. 
side source. 

One of the striking results secured 
by the Ohio Experiment Station ig 
its early work in Southwestern Ohio 
was the effect of fertilizers on the ip- 
creased growth of grass in the or- 
chard, which provided a large supply 
of mulch material. The figures in the 
table above left show the results ob- 
tained in one orchard. 

It was found that when superphos- 
phate was used alone or in combina- 
tion with potassium, a striking in- 
crease in growth of clovers resulted 
without any seeding. When nitrogen 
was used alone or in combination, 
the clovers were crowded out by 


TOWER’S 


‘FISH BRAND’ OILED 
SUITS and HATS 


for spraying protection 
to outdoor workers 





Roomy 
and of great 
durability 
~2>», these garments 
ye afford the un- 


nae} usual measure 
of comfort and 
protection 
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"smothy, blue grass, red top, and in 
some cases orchard grass, which 
took possession of the land. 

These results are not obtained 
on all soils or under all climatic con- 
ditions. Neither phosphorus nor po- 
tassium may give measurable results 
on the ground cover with some soils 
but nitrogen usually results in a 
marked increase in the grass growth 
which can be used for mulch. The 
following results were obtained in 
one year on a rather infertile soil 
in central Ohio and are not excep- 


tional. 
- 





Yield of Grasses from Nitrogen 
Fertilization in an Orchard 
Ohio, 1937 

















Yield of 

Dry Hay | Increase 

per Acre | per Acre 
PlotiTreatment over Orchard (lbs.) (lbs.) 
1 | Untreated eS 
2 | 200 Ibs. Cyanamid 3,933 2,360 
3 | same as Plot 2 4,689 3,116 
4 | same as Plot 2 4,235 2,662 
5 | same as Plot 2 4,311 2,738 
6 | 400 Ibs. Cyanamid 5.143 3,570 





ae 











If part or all of the material is to 
be produced elsewhere than between 
the tree rows. It becomes an agro- 
nomic question as to what can be 
grown best and cheapest. It may re- 
quire an acre of land or more to 
produce enough mulch for an acre 
of mature trees. Such crops as Si- 
berian or German millet sown about 
June 1 and cut September 1, followed 
by rye and cut in the spring, should 
give about 4 to 5 tons of fresh ma- 
terial per acre on fertile land that 
is fertilized. Sudan grass and soy- 
beans make a satisfactory combina- 
tion in some regions and may yield 
2% tons per acre. Timothy top- 
dressed with about 300 pounds of 
sulphate of ammonia or Cyanamid 
may yield 1% to 2 tons per acre. 
Other crops or combinations may be 
used as dictated by local conditions. 





NEW BULLETINS 


“Conserving Soil and Moisture in Or- 
chards and Vineyards” (U.S.D.A. Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1970) by John T. Bregger 
and Grover F. Brown, Soil Conservation 
Service—This bulletin outlines practices 
by which fruit growers can take full ad- 
vantage of site resources and prolong the 
Productivity of their orchards and vine- 
yards. 


“Cherry Rootstocks” (Bulletin 319) by 
Francis M. Coe, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Logan, Utah—The history and 
Status of the cherry rootstocks problem in 
Utah and the U. S. are reviewed in this 
bulletin and 14 years’ results from a sweet 

fy rootstocks test orchard on open 
Porous soil at Farmington, Utah are re- 
ported. 
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RST CHOICE 


of Equipme 


nt-Wise Growers 


HUDSON 
“Tested and Proved” SPRAYERS 


From coast to coast, you'll find sprayers 
with the “Diamond-H” in the orchards 
of America. To the many growers who 
have made Hudson Sprayers their first 
choice, this emblem is more than just a 
trade mark. It stands for “perfection of 
application”— for long continuous per- 
formance under tough conditions—for low- 
cost, effective spraying season after season. 
Ask your dealer to show you the best 
sprayers—the ones with the “Diamond-H”. 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 






CQULPMENT 
“Oo 1946 H. D. H. MFG. CO 





BACKED BY OVER 60 YEARS OF “KNOW HOW” 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago |, Illinois 
636 California Street, San Francisco 8, California 











QUALITY PRINTING 


at Reasonable Prices 
8%x11 Hammermill Bond Letterheads....$5.50 per 1000 
6% Commercial Envelopes......................... 5.75 per 1000 
2x3% Regular size Busi Cards 3.75 per 1000 
Free Estimates on All Your Priating Needs f 
Send clearly printed Copy Prompt, Efficient Service 





THE IMPERIAL PRESS 
Box ZITA imperial, Pa. 











"= sux KILLS WEEDS 


2000° F controlled heat quickly, easily de- 
stroys seeds, roots, brush, poison ivy, wild 
morning glory, Canada thistle, other un- 
berning stomps, satiisine soto E 
rn umps, poultry 
Burns kerosene. Does the work of 4 men. 
Safe, easy to use. 10 day trial. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Free catalog. 
HAUCK MFG. CO. 
130 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N.Y. 
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HAMILTON 
“Sprag Guns thal pay 


/ 


Your Spray Program is no better 
than your Spray Gun 


Streamline 


See the New Style Hamilton Guns with Controlled 
W. lL. HAMILTON & CO. 
BANGOR, MICHIGAN 


AG R EVERY PURPOSE 
REE Car 


Seven Models sooo tre er eo, 







































PREFERRED 


Pruning Saws 


Atkins Pruning Saws are very 
naturally preferred by pro- 
gressive fruit growers... 
because they cut fast and 
easy and hold an edge 
longer. While your hardware 
dealer may not have the 
exact saw you need at the 

© t, please remember 
that we are doing everthing 

possible to supply him. 

BAYE- C. ATKINS AND CO. 


M2 464 S. Mlineis Street 
a hedianapolis 9, indians 


Low Price OME TW AsaUES Gs 


LAND FAST! Powerful 6- 
aoe er eal Seateen eee Ses 















A PROVEN 


KILLER of 
PEACH TREE BORER! 


Para-dichlorobenzene has long been 
recommended by the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture and leading fruit grow- 
ers as a proven killer of the peach 
tree borer. It destroys the borer’s 
larvae without harm to the tree... 
is easy to apply . . . requires no spe- 











cial equipment . . . no mixing. 


UAW Y 
ParaA-DICHLOROBENZENE 











Go FartherAccomplich Mere _ 
A STICKER and SPREADER for the Arsenates, 
Mixture and Ground Derris. 


» a comp’ 
Write for literature and prices. 


KAY-FRIES CHEM Enc. 
Dept. C, 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





HUNT’S GRAFTING WAXES 
RODENT REPELLENT, ETC. 


| M. J. Beck Co., Box 7, Lansing 1, Mich. 













Advertisement 








From where I sit .. 47 Joe Marsh 













The other day a construction 
firm set up an exhibit in town. 
They built a new “house of the 
future”—and invited folks to 
see it. 

Drew quite a crowd—with the 
women sighing over the shiny 
kitchen, and the men admiring 
the heating units and insulation. 


All except Ollie Mapes. He 
looks around a spell and goes 
home to his old-fashioned farm- 
house. When I get there, he’s 
sitting before his fireplace, with 
his feet on the screen, looking 
very contented. 
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Ollie Mapes and 
the Streamlined House 


“You know,” quotes Ollie, “it 
takes a heap of living to make a 
home.” 


Looking around, I see what 
Ollie means. A room crowded 
with memories of a life well 
spent—and the friendly habits 


_ of a happy home, from a blazing 


old-fashioned fire, to a mellow 
glass of beer with friends. From 
where I sit, those things do more 
to make a home than modern 
streamlined gadgets. 


pe Wass 


~ Copyright, 1946, United States Brewers Foundation 





DATE PRODUCTION 
IS EXPANDING 


Tue U. S. date crop 20 years 
was a million pounds; in 1944 ; = 

Bas , It Was 
18 million pounds. Date production 
in the United States is only a q 
in our sea of farm activity, but. the 
recent expansion, says the Agricul- 
tural Research Administration, has 
gone a long way toward supplying 
our demand for this concentrated 
fruit. 

The date is a crop of great antiquity 
that wag brought to coastal areas of 
the American Southwest by the ear 
Spanish missionaries, even before 
1800. But the crop was of slight 
importance until taken to the hot in- 
terior valleys. Real commercial devel- 
opment started about 1890 when the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture be- 
gan making importations of the best 
old world varieties. Dates have been 
grown for more than 5,000 years, but 
modern cropping methods have been 
developed largely in this country. 

Before the Second World War, the 
U. S. imported about 50 million 
pounds of dates a year over a ten- 
year period. Date growing is expand- 
ing and new varieties are being tried 
out, and since production methods 
are improving, still larger productio 
is expected. ; 

A recent Circular (No. 728) issued 
by the Department for date growers, 
says that of the total of about 3,775 
acres in dates in this country, 500 
acres are in Arizona and the rest in 
Southern California. 





A. P. S. 


(Continued from page 21) 


asking ; Diehl of Kansas City,a modern 
St. Nicholas; Perkins of Argentine, 
who saw that the ladies never wanted 
attention ; Espenlaub, Dean, Holman, 
Smith, young and unattached “Doc” 
Eyman, of whom no one knew any- 
thing, but who was always in the 
front, and Goodman, but when it 
comes to Goodman, nothing but a 
book will tell of his manifold charms. 

Imagine all these men and as many 


more good fellows, together with 


twelve women, who were strictly im 


it, and then let your fancy run riot a3 ~ 
they steamed away down south om — 
the Kansas City Southern railway ~ 
towards the great fruit orchards ~ 
which lie along the line of that road. 7 

And then, after a thousand miles © 


along the lines of the Southern 


the ‘Frisco, returning to Kansas City « 
via the ‘Frisco, with interesting © 
thoughts of the great orchard district) 


and pleasant memories of new and old 
friends. 
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BABY CHICKS 
eon COLOR a FULL 
page pictures. Valuable chick Rock _bot- 
tom a ae Se COLONIAL FARBMS, 





THE GEMZATA STRAWBERRY — THE BEST ALL 

purpose berry. Lots of size, heavy spring crop, constant 
fall crop. Ripens well in cool weather. Ideal for hill 
culture. Good quality and flavor. $2.25 per 50. $4.50 
per 100 prepaid. W. A. BENTS NURSERIES, Fruit and 
Evergreen Specialists. Cresco, Iowa. 








Pleasant Hill. 

250- o* PEDIGREED BIG FLOPPY COMB 
Type “AAA” glish White Leghorn Pullets 
$15. 250,  inenned $8.50. Cockerels $2.75. Four Weeks 
Old “‘AAA”’ Pullets $25.50. 95% sex guaranteed. Cata- 


a MARTI LEGHORN FARM, Box A, Windsor, Mis- 
sour 

67 RARE VARIETIES BABY CHICKS, EGGS, BREED- 
ING stock. Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, Chickens, 
Bantams. Free handsome catalogue, colored pictures, 
showing Lakenvelders; Polish; Hamburgs; Andalusians; 
Sussex; Giants; Cornish; Houdans; Minorcas; eleven 
beautiful varieties Wyandottes gy Rocks; Australorps 

as Buttercups; Langs Anconas; 

Bhode Islands; New Hampshires ; : Brahmas: Yokohamas 
Turkens ; ; 10 varieties Hybrids MURRAY Mc 
MURRAY HATCHERY, Box B 24, Webster City, Iowa. 
SCHLICHTMAN’S U. S. APPROVED, PULLORUM 
tested chicks. Per 100 prepaid. Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas, $9.90. ‘Assorted $7.45. 
Pedigree sired and sexed chicks. Free catalog explaining 
2-week replacement guarantee. SC CHTMAN HATCH- 
ERY, Appleton City, Missouri. 


BEES 


BEES FOR SALE. LARGER YIELDS AND BETTER 
fruit. FREE CIRCULARS. BLUE BONNET APIARIES, 
R. 2, Box 23, Weslaco, Texas. 

IMPROVED QUALITY coy BEES: THAT WILL 
Stand The Test. 2 ge $3.50. Ib. package 
$4.50. 4 lb. package $5. 0. 5 Ib. package $6.40. All 
packages with young queens. Ex. queens $1.25 each. Live 
delivery guaranteed. Place orders early. FLOWERS 
BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Georgia. 





























EDUCATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND SELF-INSTRUC- 
tion books slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All 


subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Complete information and 100-page illustrated 
bargain catalog FREE! Write NELSON COMPANY, 
Dept. 2-65, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 











FOR SALE: TRESCOTT TWENTY-FIVE BRUSH 
fruit polisher. Two six ft. canvas conveyors. Used one 
month. Trescott applicator with rotating wood rollers 


and spray gun, used one day. Cost $1000.00. Lined gal. 
drum Brytene wax. Goes for best offer. BUTTONBALL 
FARM, Herkimer Road, Utica, New York. 


PREMIER—A DEPENDABLE JUNE STRAWBERRY, 
very immune to rust, short flower stem prevents frost 
damage, very productive on most soils, fruit large and 
fun to pick. $2.00 per 100. $5.00 per 300. $14.00 per 
1,000. Certified plants, dug fresh, sent prepaid. W. A. 
—" NURSERIES, Fruit Plant Specialist, Cresco, 
owa. 

HARDY GRAFTED NUT TREES, CRATH CAR- 
pathian English Walnut, Black Walnut, Butternut, Heart- 
nut. Price list on request. BERNATH'S NURSERY, 
R.D. 1, Poughkeepsie, New York. 





ranges, 
warm location, — about $25, eae 
CIATES. luation Engi ‘chat a ae 
aluation ineers and 
Lauderdale, Florida. ty ADprae ae 


diana near 











FOR SALE: LARGE, BEARING C 
heavy production, grapefruit and pan , 








Price $175,000. ‘CHARLTO) 













FOR SALE: 46 ACRES IN LAKE DISTRICT NE Bp 
Stroh, Indiana. 10 scree aeiet = one 
dson, Inde 





apple orchard, 15 yrs. old, 7 acres “muck, sn 
300 gal. water tank with new PR teas 
$7500—terms. ‘HACHNER, f 


























PATENTS 
COMPANY 1a 
MARK COMPANY, MUNaRy 
———————————— 
PHOTO FINISHING 
CENTURY DELIVERS WORK AND SERVI 
largements, "FREE. CENTURY with Go, Pen ¢ 


Crosse, Wisconsin. 
SS 
PLANTS FOR SALE 





NATIONAL TRADE 
Building, Washington, 























BRUNES MARVEL STRAWBERRY. THE NEW, 
large, sweet, everbearer. Folder free. CHAS. BRUNES, 
Minnesota. 


Originator, Pequot Lakes, 





DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, SMALL 
fruits, Ornaments, and Gene’ k Combined 
catalogue and Planting Guide free. CUMBERLAND 


Y NURSERIES, INC., McMinnville, Tennessee. 


SPECIAL PRICES TO COMMERCIAL GROWERS ON 
Latham Raspberry, Red Lake Currant, Mary Washington 
Asparagus and Gem Strawberry. 36 page informative 
**Planters Guide’’ Free. Specializing in Minnesota Uni- 
versity Originations. Send postal for free copy today. 
DANIELS NURSERY, Long Lake 9, Minnesota. 
EVERY NEW PLANTING SHOULD INCLUDE THE 
REDSUMBO apple. Bright red color, fruits 3 inches 
and over, good quality, Rambo flavor, early season, early 
bearing, large yields. Patent applied for; offered for the 
first time this year. Limited supply of high-grade, two- 
year-old trees. L. DOUD AND SON, Route 1, 
Wabash, Indiana. 

HEAVY. ROOTED NORTHERN GROWN THORNLESS 
Boysenberry, Youngberry, regular Boysenberry or Nectar- 
berry plants; 12, $2.50; 25, $4.50. Giant New Robinson, 
the finest and most productive strawberry; 100, $2.95; 
500, $9.25. Postpaid. FAR VIEW FRUIT FARM, 
Lewisburg, Ohio. 











Center, Kansas. 


ER 
HYBRID WATERMELON SEED. GROW MIRACY. 
lous watermelons wherever corn grows. Seed from mee 
pound watermelons. Two luscious cantaloupes, eid 
booklet or $1.00 for 700 seeds. AIRLINE FARMS, a 





VEGETABLE PLANTS; CABBAGE, ONION, TOMA, 


sweet potato, pepper, egg plant. Field grown, 
guaranteed. Write for prices. 
Georgia. 


W. H. DIX, Xue 





FOR SALE—HORSERADISH PLANTING, GRATING. 
RALPH MAYHEW, Sioux City, Iow: GRATING, 


VEGETABLE PLANTS FIELD cael NOW READY 





Write for free catalog. OMEGA PLANT FARM Omega, 
Georgia. . 





————————— 





RABBITS 





ORIGINAL CHIN-CHIN GIANT CHINCHILLA Ran 


bit. Big Demand. a 


Business for 


bits. The Big Money-making Rab 
Investment. Ideal 


Anybody Anywhere, 
WILLOW BROOK FARM, R32, ‘Sellersville, Penna, 





RAISE RABBITS, MAKE MONEY AT HOME. MAR- 
S guaranteed. Booklet free. TAYLOR, Box 363-F, 
Hapeville, Georgia. 








GRAPES—25 CONCORD 1 YR. $2.50; 100 $8.75. CUT- 
TINGS 100 $1.00. 1000 $7.50. All postpaid. Other varieties 
IDEAL FRUIT FARM, Stilwell, Oklahoma. 


FREE BERRY BOOK! TELLS NEW BETTER WAY TO 
grow delicious Blueberries from Keith's large ready-to- 
bear cultivated bushes. Big yield first season planted. 
Easily grown in garden or field. Also Strawberries, Boys- 
enherries, Raspberries, Shrubs, etc. Special offers. Write 
for FREE book today. KEITH PLANT NURSERY, 
Box 25, Sawyer, Michigan. , 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS — BLAKEMORE, MISSION- 
ary at 190 for $2.00; 500 for $5.00; Postpaid. 1000 for 
$8.00. Everbearing at $15.00 per 1000. Boysenberry thorn- 
less at 20c each. JOHN LIGHTFOOT. Birchwood, Tenn. 








RUBBER 





today. BRO. 
TTTRING COMPANY, Louisville y pm, 


RUBBER — YOUR RUBBER REQUIREMENTS ARR 
important-—know where to get it when you want it, 
Belts—rubhber bands, boots, coats, gloves, hose, 
bulbs, aprons, budding strips. Get i Price Sheet 

Catalog WAY BER MANUPAS 








SITUATION WANTED 





ORCHARD MANAGER, MAN 
Thirty Years Experience, skilled top-working, 


OF CHARACTER 
ting, now managing nursery. State salary, living 





FOR SALE: SEVERAL USED HARDIE SPRAYERS IN 
‘ood shape. GEM CITY VINELAND COMPANY, Nau- 
yoo, Dlinois. 

HAVE 950 SMUDGE POTS FOR ORCHARD USE FOR 
sale. For information, write LOUIS HAGA, Route 1, 
New Era, Michigan. 

FOR SALE—MOUNT GILEAD 6-C CIDER PRESS, 
Complete. Johnson Orchards, Mooresville, Indiana. 
FOR SALE: — bee ag AND SUPPLIES. AP- 
ple and peach Elect agnetic Sizers. . G. RUNKLES 
MACHINERY COMPANY. 185 Oakland Street, Trenton. 
New Jersev. 

DISINFECT WITH FIRE. WORLD'S ab agnnn seen 
kerosene Torches destroy parasites, green 

and all, instantly. 300,000 users. 4 gal. Tank. “Burner 
and Hose $22 express collect. 5 ga 27.25. Im 
shipment. Descriptive literature FREE. SINE EQUIP. 
MENT, AFG. Quakertown, Pa. 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN —s ‘—A BOOK 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address BEERY Sf “HOOT, ‘OF HORSE- 
MANSHIP, Dept. 1383, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


OPPORTUNITY OF LIFETIME SUPPLYING DDT AND 
other profitable products to farmers. No a or 
capital required. Must have auto and good references. 






































Permanent. Write or wire McNESS COMPANY, Dept. 
705, Freeport, Illinois. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





COMIC DIPLOMAS FOR THE BOWLER, FISHERMAN, 
Hunter, Golfer, 10e each, 3 for 25c. Prepaid. W. 
DANFORTH, 19139 Washtenaw, Detroit 24, Michigan. 


NO-NAW SAVES ANY TREE FROM DAMAGE BY 
rabbits, gophers, mice, etc. Fruit tree borer and scab 
repellent. Applied any time of vear like varnish. $1.00 
package (100 to 150 trees) last 12 months. Unused — 
tion never spoils. RESULTS GUARANTEED. 

saves time. Patent pending. ORCHARDVIEW, Box 91, 
Noblesville, Indiana. 

“GARD” ELECTRIC CLOCKS, ““GARD’’ HOTPLATE 
“Gard’’ Heaters. Free Catalog. Dept. X, GARDEN. 
HOUR MFG., Waynesboro, Pa. 


CLUB SIZE STATIONERY ~100 LARGE SHEETS, 100 
large envelopes. $1.25 box. Postpaid. Printed with 
business, farm, or personal heading or monogram. LEWIS 
HILL. Greensboro, Vermont. 


5-PIECE BLUEBIRD SET MOULDED he, 4 
blue color—hand decorated. 2 inch wing spread, 

~— 4% inch largest. Ready to hang. x rostpaid asi00 
SAV-TYME SERVICE, Wallingford, 


NURSERY STOCK 


GET BALDWIN’S 1946 CATALOG FOR FRUITS, 
Shrubs, Roses, Flowers. Guaranteed stock at reasonable 
prices. 57 years’ experience. Best Varieties—Strawher- 
ries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Boysenberries, Grapes, 
Asparagus, Rhubarb, Fruit Trees. Blueberries. NEW 
Minnesota Everbearing Strawberry. Special qos 
Discounts. Catalog FREE-—Write today! 0. A. D. Bald- 























win Nursery, Box 155, Bridgman, Michigan. 
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GRAPES, GOLDEN MUSCAT, NEW CALIFORNIA 
type, hardy in North. Bears huge clusters. ay other best 
——— of grapes, fruit and nut trees ed in Miller’s 
Grape Book & Nursery Guide. Copy free. ILLER 
NURSERIES, Box A, Naples, New York 
IMPROVED BLUEBERRIES. DELICIOUS U.S. GOV’ = 
Hybrids large as grapes. 2 Yr. Plants 70 cents each, $8.00 
per dozen. 3 Yr. Bearing Age Plants $1.35 each. $15.50 
doz. GEO. C. MORSE, Williamson, New York. 
ALLSTATE COLD PROOF FIG, BEARS IN 3 MONTHS. 
$2.00 delivered. Dealers write for proposition. PINK- 
HOUSE, Miami 34, Florida. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS—CERTIFIED, a SE- 
lected for yield, Dunlap, Blakemore, Beaver 200 oy 4 4 
$4.90; 1,000 $9.50; Premier, Bellmar 150 $2.00; 500 $6.00 
Giant Gem Everbearing, Minnesota 1166 hie 100 
$2.50; 500 $11.50. Mammoth Rhubarb 12 $1.00. Concord 
grapes 10 $1.00. Everything Postpaid. Prompt shipment. 
RIDER NURSERY, Farmington, Iowa. 
EVERGREENS: FIR, PINE, SPRUCE, ARBORVITAES, 
Junipers. Seedlings and transplants. Small ornamentals. 
For Christmas tree, forest and home plantings. Write for 
quantity price list. SUNCREST EVERGREEN NUR- 
SERIES, Johnstown, Pa. 

FOR SALE—BLIGHT RESISTING CHESTNUT TREES. 
fruit trees, grafts. VIRGINIA TREE 
FARM, Woodlawn, Virginia. ’ Pro et 
STRAWBKERRY PLANTS 100 BLAKEMORE $1.0¢ 
postpaid. Ask for list describing all leading varieties, in- 
— Everbearing, as well as vine berry plants. WAL- 
LER BROTHERS, Judsonia, Arkansas. 

OLD HOME PEAR, HIBERNAL AND VIRGINIA CRAB 
apple, understock for top-working. Bailey and Polly 
peach, Pixwell Gooseberrv. WHEELOCK WILSON NUR- 
SERY, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


ORCHARDS FOR SALE 


























accommodations. 
tion. ADDRESS BOX 51, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


What incentive share for top produe- 











SONGWRITERS 





oe Rang WANTED. FOR MUSICAL SETTING, 
Send for immediate consideration. FIVE STAR 
MU SIc MASTERS, 716 Beacon Building, Boston 8, Mass, 


TURKEYS 











RAISE TURKEYS THE NEW WAY. WRITE FOR FREE 
information explaining how to make up to $3,000 in your 
own backyard. Address NATIONAL TURKEY INSTI- 
TUTE, 


Dept. 233, Columbus, Kansas. 








TREE BANDS 





EARLY BIRD TREE BANDS CHEMICALLY En 


Kills the Codling Moth. Send orders early. ED 
HOUSE, Saugatuck, Michigan. 





BETA NAPTHOL TREATED APPLE TREE 
kill codling moth! 


BANDS 
Write for literature and prices, M 
A. KOELLER, Barry, Mlinois. 








USED AUTO PARTS 





HAVING CAR TROUBLE? NEW, USED, GUARAN- 


teed auto, truck parts save money. Transmission 
ists. Describe needs; immediate ~ AM VICTORY, 29% 


AZ North Western, Chicago 18, Dlinois. 








WANTED TO BUY 





WANTED TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF FARM FOR 
ote ter spring delivery. HOLLY, Baldwin, Wi- 
consin. 





WM. 














40 ACRE APPLE ORCHARD—NORTH-CENTRAL ILLI- 
nois. 1300 prime bearing trees, 400 young trees, best varie- 
ties. Modern house, storage house, tractor, power sprayer 
and other equipment included. Selling due to illness. 
BOGREN’S ORCHARD, Galva, Dlinois. ws 
FOR SALE—YOUNG APPLE ORCHARD, ABOUT an 
trees, commercial varieties, building-equipment. 
health, low price. FAIRVIEW ORCHARDS, W. BRUCE 
CLINGER, Prop., Milton, Pa. 





WELDING 











MAGIC ELECTRIC WELDER, 110 Volt AC-DC; welds, 
brazes, solders, cuts all metals, easy to use; full bee 
tions. Complete with power unit, flame and 
attachments, uxes, 

One Year. Only $19.95. Used by the 
farm use. MAGIC WELDER MFG. 











mask. 


Goaranted 
Navy. 


rods, 
Splendid for 
CO., 241 LS Cana 


carbons, 








St., New York, New York. 










A powerful story of farming on poor over- 
worked and eroded soil. The tragedy of crea- 
tures of habit and custom who refused to ac- 
cept modern soil management and to their 
own ultimate destruction is the theme of this 
inspiring and interesting book. Joe Cocannouer, 
the author, is the Father of our present sys- 


Trampling Out The Vintage JOSEPH A. BCANNOUER 


tem of teaching vocational agriculture in our 
public schools. Many families which the author 
describes have their counterparts 
agricultural community. No one can read this 
book without becoming a better farmer 

converting the bitter vintage of grapes into 


Sent postpaid on receipt of $2.75 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 







in every 








sound and mellow fruit. 







1370 Ontario Street 
Cleveland 13, 
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P| FREE Color Catalog; describes 

soc also other FRUITS, BERRIES, 

SHRUBS, ROSES, PERENNIALS and OR- 

NAMENTAL TREES. Sstislection Guarantocd. 

MALONEY BROS. NURSERY 
19 Circle Rd.; Dansville, N. Y. 








Early Red SUNRISE 


NM WIZZ 
Hr RASPBERRY 


eee 
wu Brings Top Market Price! 
Prof. Harold J. Clark of New 
Jersey wrote in N.J. Hort. Soc. 
News, “‘. . . Sales (of SUNRISE) by 
commission men in New York ran 
as high as 60c a pint . . . SUNRISE 
ripens 10 days ahead of Latham.” 
Latham Raspberry —Latham isstill the 
most popular mid-season variety. 
A good companion to SUNRISE — 
extends the picking-season. 
WRITE TODAY for illustrated catalog 70-E 


ANDREWS NURSERY hannesora 
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Blueberries this year! 
Plant Keith’s ready-to-bear cultivated bushes and you'll 
be selling or eating the world’s most flavorful Blueberries 
this summer. Can be grown in garden or field. Amazing 
size--2 to 5 times larger than wild variety. Bushes bear 
year after year anywhere. We tell you how to grow. 
Keith's Berry Book of Blueberries, Boysenberries, Straw- 
berries, Raspberries and other fruit plants is yours for 
asking. Special offers. Write today for FREE Berry Book. 
KEITH PLANT NURSERY, Box 25 Sawyer, Michigan 


HARDY CANADIAN GROWN 


SEEDS - PLANTS - TREES 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
TOBE’S TREERY—N/AGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, CANADA 


lug OTTAWA Wood Saw 


FOR TRACTORS 
Fast wood sawing, quickly pays 
for self. Easily moved while 

OTTAWA MFG. CQ. 
W332 Oak Ave., Ottawa. Kans. 

















The minute you turn on your 
BURKS Systemit begins toincrease 
your profits. It helps 
put weight on hogs — 
and beef faster, helps 
increase milk and egg 
too. Cuts chore time— 
veslugging water for house. 


BURKS systems 


a oe to install. deep 
or shallow well . ‘ 
log and Prices eens, Wee SS Cae 


DECATUR PUMP CO., 10 Elk St., DECATUR 70,1LL. 





MARCH, 1946 





IS IT A PLUM OR 
A PRUNE? 


(Continued from page 9) 
species of Prunus? No they are not. 
What about horticultural varieties of 
plums? Are some varieties definitely 
prunes and others plums? Perhaps, 
but not always. 

Then, upon what basis are plums 
distinguished from prunes? The 
answer is rather simple and easy to 
remember. In the first place a prune 
is a plum, if you consider the name 
plum as the basic name. A definition 
for a prune is, a plum that can be suc- 
cessfully dried. This is the funda- 
mental difference between the prune 
and all- other plums. Strangely 
enough, practically all the plums that 
can be dried fall in the class Prunus 
domestica or European plums as pre- 
viously mentioned. The American, 
Japanese, Myrobalan and other tvpes 
of plums do not make satisfactory 
dried plums or prunes. 

Not all European plums can be 
dried however, only certain ones. The 
plums that can be classifiéd as prunes 
then must meet certain requirements. 
The plum must contain a large pro- 
portion of solids, particularly of 
sugars. This makes possible the cur- 
ing of the fruit without removing 
the pit, into a firm, long keeping 
product, the prune. 

For market, prunes may be classi- 
fied into three general groups: (1) 
Italian prunes, all dark-colored vari- 
eties, (2) Petite prunes. all amber- 
colored ones and (3) Silver prunes, 
all light colored ones. In a few in- 
stances a particular variety of prune 
mav he marketed as such if it has 


_ exceptional qualitv. Groups (2) and 


(3) consist largely of a few varieties 
of the Japanese type of plums that 
drv fairlv well. The Italian group is 
bv far the largest found on the mar- 
ket. The specific varietv Italian Prune 
has made the Pacific coast famous for 
its prune production. 

Other varieties of the European or 
Prunus domestica type that are 
grown as prunes for drying include 
Stanley, French Prune, German 
Prune, and Imperial Epinuse. These 
same varieties of prune plums are also 
grown in both the Pacific area and the 
Eastern states for fresh market and 
processing. 

In conclusion, if a plum can be sat- 
isfactorily dried it can be called a 
prune. 











. . a good, profitable side line . . 
a fascinating interesting hobby. 
Easy, requires little time, and 
you can produce all the deli- 
cious honey your family can use. 
U.S.D.A. recognizes bees as the 
most important pollinating agent for 60 farm crops. 


Send $1.00 for book “First Lessons in Beekeeping’ 
(new Edition) and one year’s subscription to leading 
bee magazine. 








AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Bex @, Hamilton, OI 











BOHLENDER NURSERIES 


Extra choice 1 yr. budded apple trees for commercial orchards. 
Bud wood was taken from trees in full fruit. Buds from 
most vigorous, high yielding trees. Guaranteed true to 


name and highest quality. 
RE Per Per 
Cho'ce Apple Trees . 10 100 
Gallia Beauty............... 5-6’ $9.58 $90.00 
Gallia Beauty............... 4-5’ 8.50 30.0 
Gallia Beauty............... 34’ 7.08 65.60 
aaa 4-5’ Sie 3 
en 3-4’ (eee 
2-3’ | eee 
Grimes Golden. ............ 5-6’ 9.50 
Grimes Golden. ........... 4-5’ 8.50 86.0 
Grimes Golden.............. 3H’ 7.06 65.00 
Grimes Golden.............. 2-3’ 5.00 45.08 
‘ellew Transparent.......... 5-6’ Ae 
Yellow Transparent.......... 4-5’ Sees 
Yellow Transparent.......... 3’ 1 eras 
Yellow Transparent.......... 2-3’ GS nieetis 
Delga Crab................. 4-5’ | er 
Deiga Crab................. 3+’ rpg Age 
Deolga Crab. .-.............. 2-3’ a 
Dbi. Red Delicious.......... 5-6’ 9.58 90.00 
Dbi. Red Delicious. . . 4-5’ 8.50 80.00 
Dbl. Red Delicious.......... 3-4’ 7.00 65.00 
Dbl. Red Delicious. ........ 2-3’ 5.00 45.00 
Summer Rambo ............ 5-6’ 9.58 90.08 
Summer Rambo............. 4-5’ 8.50 86.00 
Summer Rambo............. 3-4’ 7.06 65.00 
9 See eee 5-6’ ie edests 
| __ EEER SRER see fere 4-5’ . Jee 
| Aeneas oe 3-4’ 7.00 
IE oo.655, kocaviel's 5-6’ Se sas 
a 4-5’ Oe 
~ ee Bae 
urley Winesap............. r 
T ree 4-5’ 8.50 80.00 
Turley Winesap............. 3-4’ 7.00 65.00 
Delicious............. 5-6’ ee ieee are 
Delicious. . 4-5’ Wee ba 
Yellow Delicious............. 3+’ () Ea 
Yellow Delicious. ........... 2-3’ 5.00 aE 
(4 ae aees 5-6’ 9.50 90.06 
er 4-5’ 8.50 80.00 
CN oss ata bas ivedets 34’ 7.00 65.00 
|, er sey per 2-3’ 5.00 45.00 
IS <8. ics bus cancers 5-6’ 9.50 90.00 
Neer 4-5’ 8.50 80.00 
OI. oc ce sd5s 6 cbwn 0% 3-4’ 7.00 65.06 
Jonathan.......... = 2-3’ 5.00 46.00 
Write for free catalog. 


BOHLENDER NURSERIES CO. 
Box 148A, Tipp City, Ohio (Est. 1849) 


BEES 


AND FRUIT 


Bees are necessary 
for profitable fruit 
production. Cool 
weather during fruit 
bloom makes long 
distance flying im- 
possible. Hive should be located 
within 200 feet of fruit trees to in- 
sure pollination of blossoms. 

Free Booklet: “BEES AND FRUIT” 


Start now to get more money out of your 
fruit trees. Bees are easy to handle. Com- 
lete instructions given in our beginner’s 


ook. 

“STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES” 
96 pages, illustrated, ONLY 50 CENTS 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
64 page illustrated monthly magazine, one 
year, $1.50. Both book and magazine for 


$1.70 in the United States 


and Canada. 

THE A. I. ROOT CO. 
Bee Suppues Dept. L, Medina, Ohio 
Lime Test Papers 
er wtsiore test that shows the depres of soil aciaity. 
Soil time needs are easily tr ccoumadion — 


handy pocket-size set, 
ommendations and 


100 Lime Test Papers—$1.00 


THE FARM AID COMPANY 
Box 1707 Jackson, Tenn. 


ITALIAN 
PACKAGE BEES FOR SALE 


Can ship any date after April Ist. 
2 Ib. package with queen.............--- $3.95 
3 Ib. package with queen..............-- $4.95 


THE V. R. THAGARD CO. 


Greenville, Ala. 
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Discovering a Dwarf Apple 


[.: is a most remarkable thing what 
extraordinary developments have oc- 
curred by chance, and horticulture, as 
well as other sciences, has had its 
unique and rare discoveries too. 

In a recent visit to Iowa State 
College at Ames, Iowa, I was exposed 
to just such a horticultural discov- 
ery—It has to do with a particular 
type of dwarf apple tree. 

Long about 1924, the late T. J. 
Maney, professor of horticulture at 
lowa State College, paid a visit to 
his friend, H. Walton: Clark at Fair- 
port, lowa. Mr. Clark was biologist 
at the United States Bureau of Fish- 
eries and Biological Station at Fair- 
port, and also an enthusiastic amateur 
horticulturist. As Professor Maney 
approached the house he noticed an 
apple tree growing in a bucket set- 
ting on the step, and that the tree was 
just loaded with fruit. The sight was 
of more than casual interest to Pro- 
fessor Maney. Here was an apple 
tree, not over six feet tall, growing 
more or less as an ornament and 
hanging full of large attractive ap- 
ples. As he met his friend, Profes- 
sor Maney asked from where the 
tree came. 

So Mr. Clark told the interesting, 
but scant, history of his prolific dwarf 
apple tree. As an amateur horticul- 
turist, Mr. Clark had become a keen 
observer of nature’s extravaganza of 
change and _ variation. Just a 
few years previous to Professor 
Maney’s visit, Mr. Clark had been 
in. Muscatine, Iowa, and there found 
growing in the garden of an old lady, 
a dwarf apple tree. From this tree 
Mr. Clark propagated his own dwarf 
trees. 

As the story goes, the lady’s son, 
who was a sailor, brought the original 
stock from South America. And this 
is the only bit of factual history about 
the origin of this particular type of 
dwarfing stock. Mr. Clark had recog- 
nized in it, upon his first visit to the 
lady’s garden, the quality of extreme 
hardiness. This, because during the 
some twenty odd years that the tree 
had grown in the garden, the temper- 
ature had dropped to as low as 20 be- 
low zero. 
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Here is a planting of dwarf apple trees at lowa State College, Ames, lowa. The 
trees, which are worked on the Clark dwarf rootstock, are 9 years old and measure 


from six to eight feet in height. 


From Mr. Clark’s tree, Professor 
Maney took scion and budwood back 
to the College’s experimental fruit 
plantings and began a series of tests 
of the stock. Studying its character- 
istics closely, the horticulturist was 
able to conclude that it had probably 
originated as a seedling of the original 
Paradise apple tree of English origin. 
But it is distinctly different from the 
Malling dwarfing stocks which have 
been segregated from the Paradise 
and Doucin stocks at the East Malling 
Research Station in England, and now 
prominent in America. 

Professor Harvey Lantz of Iowa 
State’s horticulture department, took 
me into a thrifty planting of nine- 
year-old trees budded on the Clark 
dwarf. The trees were dormant, but 
their productiveness was much in evi- 
dence by the round, plump buds. Two- 
and three-year-old trees begin to bear 
if well cared for and mature trees 
attain a height of only 8 or 9 feet. 
A lot must be learned about these 
dwarfing stocks yet, but it is evident 
that they may become an ideal tyne of 
tree for the home orchardist. They 
do not present much for the commer- 






This is one of the most promising hardy dwarfs, 


cial apple grower at present, but as 
long as our research horticulturists 
keep working with this subject, we 
should suspect that something in the 
way of an improved rootstock or in- 
termediate stock should come out of 
it eventually. 

Perhaps you are as interested in 
the method of working the desired 
variety on the dwarfing stock as I 
was, so here is the method employed 
by the Iowa horticulturists. A root 
stock of Virginia or Hibernal crab 
is grown for its good, extensive ro0t- 
system. The crab seedling is then 
budded to the Clark dwarf. After one 
season’s growth of the dwarf bud, a 
bud of the desired variety is inserted 
in the dwarf growth 2 or 3 inches 
above the bud union of the previous 
year. This makes a tree of three kinds 
of wood: a root of Virginia or Ht 
bernal crab, an intermediate stem piece 
of the Clark dwarf and the top con- 
sisting of the desired variety. Golden 
Delicious, Delicious, Starking, Jom 
athan, Grimes, Edgewood, Secof, 
Early McIntosh and Erickson are va- 
rieties which have proven adaptable on 
this dwarfing stock in Iowa. 
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For ALL SHIPPERS—the Union 
Pacific Railroad provides . . . 


A Strategic Middle Route that unites 
the East with the Mid-West, Inter- 
mountain and all Pacific Coast states. 


Modern operating facilities, equip- 
ment and motive power include the 
famous “Big Boys,” super-powered 
locomotives designed to meet indus- 
try’s heaviest demands. 


Union Pacific also has long been re- 
nowned for its well-ballasted steel 
highway, specially constructed for 







UNION 
PACIFIC 


The Fog VOFSWE 


ST. ~ 


smooth, safe operation of freight 
traffic at high speed. 


General agency offices are located in 
metropolitan cities, coast to coast, 
with a staff of experienced traffic men 
trained to assist you and other ship- 
pers in effectively meeting your trans- 
portation problems. 


For dependable, on-the-job freight 
service— 
Goce” yi 
Crier 


* Union Pacific will, upon 

request, furnish infor- 
mation about « 

industrial and mercan- 

ppt: sites in the territory 

Address Union 

Pacific cific Railroad, Omaha, 
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Outlook for Foreign Trade 
AGRICULTURE, as well as indus- 


try, is facing its reconversion prob- 
lems—and well on the top of the list 
is the question of the revival of for- 
eign trade in agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

During the war, fruit growers and 
farmers met the food production 
goals that were placed before them. 
Now with peace, programs must be 
developed that will promote ‘trade 
and insure continued peace. 

And just what are the prospects 
for foreign trade in fruits? During 
the next few years, such exports are 
not likely to be very existent. True, 
there are many would-be consumers 
in foreign lands, but enough other 
conditions exist that are likely to 
check the export of horticultural 
products. 

In a recent talk on the foreign 
trade outlook given before the Farm 
Bureau in Chicago, C. W. Kitchen, 
Assistant Administrator of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion of the U.S.D.A. (since resigned 
to become executive vice president of 
the United Fresh Fruit and Vege- 
table Association), outlined these 
limiting factors as follows: (1) 
available dollar exchange; (2) defi- 
ciency in purchasing power in im- 
porting countries; (3) competition 
from areas with lower price struc- 
tures; and (4) probable increased 
demand in domestic markets for 
most of these products. 

The principal receivers of Ameri- 
can exports of fresh and processed 
fruits were the continental. countries 
before the war in Europe. Even with 
special credit arrangements, most of 
these countries will have difficulty 
in paying for U.S. imports during 
the next few years. The limited dol- 
lar exchange, mentioned by Mr. 
Kitchen, that will be available in 
these countries will buy the so-called 
staple foods before the semi-luxury 
foods can be considered. Fruits are 
expected to fall into the latter class. 
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Another factor that will perhaps 
limit imports from the U. S. will be 
the attempt of foreign countries to 
rebuild and expand their own food 
production. 

An additional point brought out 
by Mr. Kitchen is that in most coun- 
tries where horticultural commodi- 
ties are produced there will be a de- 
sire to expand foreign trade. Com- 
petition for world markets may mean 
purchase and other trade arrange- 
ments which will increase the move- 
ment of horticultural products into 
the European continent from areas 
competitive with the United States. 
The attractiveness of such arrange- 
ments would be increased, too, by 
lower costs of production in these 
same competing areas. 

Says Mr. Kitchen, “It is generally 
accepted that the United States will 
continue to maintain a high standard 
of living for a long time to come. 
The United States then will be in the 
position of exporting from a high 
price area to areas of relatively lower 
price levels. If the purchasing pow- 
er of United States consumers is 
maintained at the level now set as a 
goal—something less than the record 
high wartime level, but substantial- 
ly above the pre-war level—we can 
be sure that the best market for our 
fruits and vegetables will be at home. 
Under these circumstances, only a 
limited number of fruits and vege- 
tables may be produced in sufficient 
volume to provide a surplus for ex- 
port at prices obtainable in export 
markets...” 

Even though the above supposi- 
tion is true, it is still desirable to 
maintain export outlets, and the 
over-all marketing programs of the 
U. S. should include plans to develop 
foreign trade. The limited purchas- 
ing power in some countries may be 
changed in the light of negotiations 
by some countries for financial as- 
sistance from the United States. And 
any financial aid from this country 
should help to create a market for 
U. S. products. Such financial as- 
sistance, too, may also help to ease 
the trade restrictions. 

The Horticultural Industry Ad- 
visory Committee on Foreign Trade, 
recently appointed by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, is to help 
the Department in formulating a 
program that will meet the best in- 
terests of all concerned. Both-grow- 
ers and handlers of the various horti- 
cultural commodities are on _ the 
Committee and thus the group should 
be well qualified to advise on the 
many aspects of the foreign trade 
situation that will face the industry. 

It is hoped that the horticultural 
industry will assume increasing re- 
sponsibilities in the solution of na- 
tional and international problems. 





Balanced Nutrients 


MUCH IS WRITTEN and spoken 
about “balance” with reference 
soil fertility. It is often difficult tg 
know just what is meant by : 
pre : y this, 
Certainly there is evidence that the 
absorption of large amounts of one 
element will depress the absorption 
of certain others and this may be te. 
flected in lack of balance. W 
you term this “antagonism” or some. 
thing else makes no particular if. 
ference from a practical standpoint, 

Cases in point seem to be appear 
ing in orchards here and there. In 
southwest Michigan where the pH 
of the soil is quite low, heavy appli- 
cations of lime were made to 
orchards which resulted in definite 
deficiencies of both potassium and 
magnesium. In sections of New 
York State potassium was found to 
be deficient in orchards and when 
this was corrected magnesium def- 
ciency resulted. 

It has been shown that with peach 
trees in sand culture that as the sup- 
ply of potassium increased, the 
amounts of both magnesium and cal- 
cium decreased in the tops of the 
trees. Although the phosphorus did 
not always decrease, an inverse rela- 
tion between its accumulation in the 
shoots and the supply of nitrogen, 
was sufficiently evident as to indicate 
the fundamental nature of the repres- 
sive tendency of nitrogen on phos- 
phorus. There has also been found 
a comparatively strong repressive 
action of phosphorus on_ nitrogen 
and of nitrogen on potassium, cal- 
cium and magnesium. 

We apparently can no longer add 
any element in continuous excess 
without danger of getting into trou- 
ble with others, at least on some soil 
types. 

It has been shown in Florida that 
heavy applications of nitrogen to 
grapefruit and oranges result in 
thick skins and acid, low quality 
fruit. And like other fruits, too high 
a carbohydrate content in relation to 
nitrogen gives fine quality but not 
enough yield. So it becomes a mat- 
ter of compromise between the best 
quality and sufficient yield to make 
the venture profitable. 

Magness and others have shown 
that with every increase of one-tenth 
percent nitrogen in the leaves there 
is a corresponding loss of five pef- 
cent of fruit color. 

While we cannot offer proof at 
present, we would be of the opmion 
that “imbalance” would be less like- 
ly to occur where a mulch is us¢ 
and where many elements ultimately 
reach the soil through leaching and 
decomposition. Such a soil is high 
in organic matter and thus gives 4 
more stabilized effect. 
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PROTECTI 


YOUR INVESTMENT IN A HARDIE 


@ The investment and utility value of a The piston type, crankshaft driven Hard 
Hardie Sprayer last practically forever. Con- 
sider this fact—replacement parts for any 
Hardie Sprayer ever built are available to- 
day. Hardie has been building sprayers for 
48 years. Hundreds of Hardie Sprayers from 
10 to 20 years old and more are still doing 
a good job in orchard, grove and field be- 
cause their owners al- 
ways have been able 
to get needed replace- 
ment parts, regardless /— 
of year or model. 


THE HARDIE MFG. COMPANY, HUDSON, MICHIGAN 


Los Angeles, California—Portland, Oregon—Export Dept. Detroit 26, Mich. 
Canadian Distributor 





veniences and refin 





of current models. 


DEPENDABLE 


SPRAYERS 
THE ONLY SPRAYER THAT IS COMPLETELY LUBRICATED 
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pump is simple in design, strong in every 
part and completely lubricated, even to the 
plunger and plunger cups. The only parts 
that can wear out are readily replaced at 
low cost. All models and sizes of Hard 
orchard and row crop sprayers are again 
production. 


Improved spray guns and 
booms, and new con- 


ments feature the 1946 
line. Write for catalog 


C. W. Lewis, Grimsby, Ont. 
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Fruit Frovecion Schedule Se, 


means more Real Profit for ¥ YOU! F 
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Growers interested in using the most effective insecti- a quality preparation. 
cidal toxicant known will be glad to know that Example: Dow DDT-25 
The Dow Chemical Company has prepared a  Wettable is a concen- 
series of specific DDT formulations for specific trated powder for control 
use in orchard and field. Formulations available for of coddling moth. For 
every situation where DDT has a use. And the complete list, see your dealer, local state experiment | 
“Dow” name on the container assures you of station—or write direct to The Dow Chemical Company; | 











DORMANT STAGE Now Is the Time to Think of the Harvest! idl 





Dowspray Dormant and DN Dry Mix No. 2 to stop __ their insecticide problems by following the Dow fmit 

insects before they get a start! Effective against red protection schedule—making effective use of the @ 

mite, rosy and early green aphis, bud moth, mealy ull line of Dow Insecticides. 

plum aphid, pear psylla, San Jose and scurfy AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 

scale. Dowspray Dormant is non-caustic and requires THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 

less oil per tree! Successful growers simplify all MIDLAND, MICHIGAN # 





